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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture wpon the dangerous precipice of telling unbiassed 
truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they fall wpon him with the iron hands of the 
law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and 


then he may go on fearless.—DE For. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 
—_——o9—— 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Shere Ali has clearly stolen a march upon his Indian neigh- 
bours. The Indian Government is still concentrating its 
forces, and Shere Ali has done something more than concen- 
trate his own. By the time that our troops are ready for an 
advance they will probably find the passes leading from the 
Peshawur district disagreeably warm for them. The Fc~t of 
Ali Musjid has been strengthened, and there can hardly be 
a doubt that the pass has already been put into a tolerably 
complete state of defence. The celerity and the judiciousness 


of Shere Ali’s movements are also, it must be said, suspi- 
Hitary 


ciously un-Asiatic.” ‘They suggest the inspiration of mili 
officers froma Power much nearerour own aheves: These officers 
may possibly have been lent for the occasion; or they may 
have been engaged in one of their botanising expeditions 
along the Oxus when they just chanced to hear rumours of 
a disturbance on the Indian frontier, and, with the instinct 
of soldiers, pushed on to see whether they might be of any 
use. Shere Ali has also been reinforcing Candahar; and 
the Indian Government will soon be in a@ position to 
“defend” Quettah. How ominously that word “ defend” 
would sound in the ears of an Anglo-Indian General of the 
olden time! In the present crisis, we have broken with the 
ancient policy of being the first to strike when once we had 
resolved on fighting. It seems that another month will 
elapse before even so small a force as 3,500 men can be mus- 
tered on the Khelat frontier. 





If Shere Ali can defend himself in rear as well as in front, 
he will probably give the Anglo-Indian troops considerable 
trouble before they bring him to order. There are rumours, 
in the Indian: bazaars, and in quarters much more respect- 
able, to the effect that the Indo-Afghan war will be the 
signal for a rebellion in Cabul itself. It would be useless 
and rash to speculate on such an event; but, at all events, it 
may be said that the elements of domestic strife are by no 
means wanting. Ever since the likelihood of an Afghan 
campaign began to be generally recognised in India—that is, 
since the beginning of 1877—the Indian vernacular papers 
have been persistently calling attention to the fact. They 
have been saying that the burden of a costly and large army 
would become insupportable to the Afghans, especially as the 
English subsidy in arms and money would not be any longer 
available. There is something in this, even though it be the 
Opinion of vernacular writers, and though Russia may be 
expected to make amends for English niggardliness. 
Some time ago Shere Ali boasted that he could hurl the 


frontier tribes against his foes, “like blasts of fire ;’’ but 
these tribes do not unanimously reciprocate the feeling. 
It is notorious that he has tempted them more than once 
with the prospect of a jihad; but it is equally certain that 
they will not yield to the temptation. In fact, with a little 
diplomacy, and a little more of bakhseesh, they might pretty 
generally be induced either to remain neutral or turn their 
arms against Shere Ali himself. There are also rumours of 
disaffection among the Shiah inhabitants of Afghanistan. 
It is estimated—though the figures are only the merest guess 
—that the Hazaras and Kuzilbashees can muster about 
40,000 fighting men between them, indifferently armed, it is 
true, according to the European standard, but still s 
formidable to harass Shere Ali’s hosts. It is extremel 
bable, however, that, if he suffers a defeat, Shere Ali will tose 
his throne. But there is another side to the pieture; and, if 
we meet even with a temporary reverse, the consequences in 
India may prove more serious than once likes to imagine. 





The Times seems to think that it has discovered a political 
Titan in Sir James Stephen. Sir James was legal member of 
the Supreme Legislative Council of India; therefore he is 
an oracle on all Indian political subjects, the Indo-Afghan 
question included ; and his letter, printed in our contempo- 
rary’s issue of Wednesday, is to be regarded as a powerful 
and original contribution to the literature of the subject. It 
will be found, however, that its originality consists 
mainly in its being an ysis and re-statement of 
the issues involved. The best part of it is merely a reduc- 
tion to dry, legal form of the speculations of other people. 
It seems ost too late in the day to ask, now, whether it is 
necessary that our influence should become paramount in 
Cabul. He means, it appears, moral influence. He would 
not, we think, advocate the annexation of Afghanistan. If 
Russia keeps an envoy at Cabul, thinks Sir James, we must 
have one there also. The alleged necessity was just the very 
point in question ; but it will be admitted that the prosecu- 
tion of Lord Lytton’s present policy has become a necessity, 
whether we like it or no. It is always our necessity in 
Oriental politics to punish an insult, even when it may 
have been provoked, to some extent, by our own jealousy. 
Having once despatched our Mission, and been compelled to 
withdraw it, we must force Shere Ali to renounce his opposi- 


tion. It is to be hoped that the peaceful establishment of an. 


English Agency or Residency at Cubul may prove the 
real end of the present quarrel. But one thing is veep 
clear, that the longer the delay in trying conclusions wi 

the Ameer the greater will be the difficulty of a modua 
vivendi on the frail basis of a Residency. In other words, 
the longer the present, suspension lasts the greater will bq 
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the risk of our being compelled to follow a course which may 
end in the annexation of the country. One cannot help 
thinking that the fate of Beloochistan may possibly have 
foreshadowed that of Cabul. We have not exactly “ an- 
nexed ” Khelat, but we-are almost as completely masters of 
the country as if we had conquered it. Our troops are in 
possession of its chief strongholds; they could overran it 
from end to end, and without any serious opposition ; and we 
have made ourselves responsible for its good government. 
We do not interfere in its administration, it is true; but the 
danger of interference hangs, like a Damocles sword, over the 
neck of Khodadad Khan. If that worthless chief should 
break his engagements to maintain order, the Indian Govern- 
ment would probably dethrone him, and either put some 
more promising ruffian in his place, or assume direct control. 
Are we committing ourselves to a like enterprise in Cabul? 
Some such course apparently recommends itself to Sir Bartle 
Frere, who has had along personal experience in the province 
bordering on Khelat. Lord Lawrence, as will have been 
seen from his letter in The Times, still adheres to his ‘ mas- 
terly inactivity.” 





On Thursday the Home Secretary laid the foundation 
stone of the new church of St. Lawrence, Kirkdale, Liverpool. 
Needless to say he improved the occasion by lauding the sect 
as by law established. He had no fear for the stability of 
the Church so long as “there was no tampering with her 
doctrines or ritual.” If this be the inviolable condition of 
the Church’s safety, it must surely have astonished some of 
Mr. Cross’s audience to hear him talk so confidently of her 
future. Only, it is very difficult to say what are the doctrines 
of a Church that embraces such men as Mr. Tooth and Mr. 
Haweis, Dean Stanley aud Dr. Pusey. The truth is the 
doctrines and ritual of the Church of England are tampered 
with in practice every Sunday. It must, therefore, be the 
dishonest profession of a certain credo that Mr. Cross regards 
as the Church’s sheet anchor. Nor was this the only notable 
sentiment to which the right honourable gentleman gave ex- 
pression. “ He had always held that, as they were a national 
Church, they were bound to provide church accommodation 
for everybody. Whether the people came or not, they ought 
not to mind.” This is, no doubt, what Mr. Cross regards as 
pious zeal; but it is certainly not common sense. Suppose 
the Noncomformist sects were, ina spirit of emulation, to take 
a similar heroic view of their responsibilities, the number of 
empty churches and chapels in the land would soon be simply 
appalling. The “houses of God” would rival in number the 
houses of God’s worshippers. The country has had about 
enough of Earl Beaconsfield’s “ spirited foreign policy ;”’ but 
his lieutenant’s spirited ecclesiastical policy is hardly less 
objectionable. 





Mr. Cross’s elaborate defence of the Government, at the 
banquet given by the Southport Conservative Club on Thurs- 
day night, is evidently intended as a sort of chef d’euvre in 
the way of Ministerial apology. He is uneasy about the 
increase in the national expenditure, and he tries to account 
for it through the operation of general causes. There is 
everywhere, he says, a mania for spending which is not purely 
national, but municipal and individual. Working men, mis- 
led by the evil example of their “betters,” have gone to the 
bad. Everybody has gone to the bad. Luxuries have be- 
come necessaries, without rhyme or reason. Retrenchment 
must come, but gentle and simple are alike unwilling to 
enter on the painful process. Employers of labour have 
been in too great haste to enrich themselves. As 
a consequence, there has been an immensity of over- 
trading, and hence the terrible commercial depression 
which weighs the country down and fills the public mind 
with fear for the future. There is nothing very new in all 
this; but it is, to a large extent, true, and such truths cannot 
be too fre uently repeated by persons in the position of Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State. It is only when Mr. 
Cross goes further, and attempts to exempt Her Majesty’s 
Government from the general condemnation, that it is neces- 
gary to part company with him. In truth. Her Maiesty’s 
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Government has led thé revels of which Mr. Cross complains, ° 
“ Like priest, like people.” Like Government, like governed. 
While Mr. Cross and his colleagues have been indulging 
in their “Imperial” and “ spirited foreign policy,” the 
domestic affairs of the. nation have been ed to. go to 
wreck and ruin, and commerce has been quite as much 
affected by the foreign policy of the Government as it has 
been by over trading. The Home Secretary probably saw 
the connection, but he prudently saw it as if he saw it not. 








We have it on the authority of Mr. Cross, at Southport, 
that the Whigs are extinct ; that, whenever the Conservatives 
cease to rule, they will be succeeded by the Radicals, who will 
at once commence to “ upset” the Constitution of which the 
Tories are such eminent conservators. The Whigs have been 
so often voted defunct that the news of their ultimate col- 
lapse is somewhat too good to be true. They have an awkward . 
historic trick of turning up safe and sound when least ex. 
pected. But, how Mr. Cross came to know of the Radical in. 
tention to bring the whole fabric of “our” glorious Consti- 
tution to the ground, is the puzzle. Perhaps, this is only Mr. 
Cross’s way of letting the country know that, when he retires 
from office, the deluge of revolution is at hand. A Radical 
plot has been discovered, but the Ministry have not yet 
agreed on the conspirators. This application of Louis Paul 
Courier’s celebrated mot will, perhaps, best explain Mr. 
Cross’s auguries of evil. If the revolutionists were to be 
discovered, the Constitution might be saved. The right 
honourable gentleman, we predict, will nevertheless make no 
effort. 





On Thursday, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, speaking at Longiown, 
near Carlisle, made, even for him, a witty and seasonable 
speech. “It had made his blood boil when he thought that 
the great name of England had been used in the last few 
months to sustain the slave mart and the harem.” This is 
the practical outcome of all our vapouring, and it is well to 
have it thus pithily put. Many people asked, “ Why did 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury both go to the Con- 
gress? But that never puzzled him a bit. He knew. well 
enough that it was because they durst not trust one another 
out of their sight.” “A hit, a hit, a palpable hit,” Sir Wil- 
frid, and many have you made in your time. And, marvel of 
marvels, all on cold water. ‘‘ Our troops in India were being 
butchered to make a Jingo holiday.” Most true; and it 
requires men with the undaunted pluck and wit of the mem- 
ber for Carlisle to put matters in their true light. The 
country is at last waking up, and a series of brisk shocks like 
this to its somnolent frame will do it a world of good. 





The Hon. Charles Howard and Mr. E. Stafford Howard, 
the members for East Cumberland, both addressed their 
constituents on Thursday. They both condemned the Imperial 
policy of Earl Beaconsfield with the heartiest goodwill, the 
latter going the length of declaring to the men of the North 
that it was unconstitutional and “utterly incompatible with 
Parliamentary control.” There is, altogether, an out- 
spokennness about recent utterances of Liberal members 
which has no parallel in the earlier stages of ‘“ Imperial” 
mania. It can have but one meaning, viz., that the last 
days of a mischievous imposture are a great deal nearer than 
Mr. Cross would have us imagine when he told the Stockport 
Conservative Club that the Tory-Conservative majority in 
House had risen to 150. 





Mr. Hanbury, speaking at Newcastle on Wednesday, de- 
ey the scarcity in the House of “young men.” If he 

ad complained of the presence of some very aged men, past 
service, who would be far more comfortable and equally 
useful in the bosoms of their families, he would have done’ 
better service. The House of Commons is, in fact, not @ 
place for young men of immature judgment, and immaturity 
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of judgment is the almost penee concomitant of youth. 
There om of course, exceptions to rule, and, ind the 
occur, intelligent constituencies will do well to reckon wit 
them. Special redilections, pitta, or training, ought always to 
be considered ; but the idea of sending a youth into Parliament, 
on the same principle that he is sent to college, in order that 
he may be educated politically, is a too obvious sacrifice of 
a great institution to what may be a very inferior manhood, 
after all. Parliament itself is not the best school for a political 
tyro. It is at once too good and too bad. The business 
which it has to transact is not work for apprentice but 
journeymen politicians. It is too ao to be spoiled by 
inexperience. On the other hand, the wants of the people 
must be studied outside Parliament, not inside. new 
member is always likely to remain new unless he has come to 
Parliament because he has discovered some necessary reform 
which can only be effected there. An extension of representa- 
tive institutions would supply, to a great extent, the sort of 
prelimi training to public life which “ young men’ de- 
siderate. In America, there are innumerable gradations in 
cee life through which a man may rise with advantage to 

imself and the nation, from the rank of acommon councillor 
to that of a senator. Consequently, political pitchforking is 
rare in the United States, and the political education of “young 
men” is not neglected. We ought, like the Americans, to 
grade our political schools. 





It has been often said that people cannot be made sober 
by Act of Parliament, and there is a measure of truth in the 
dictum. It is, however, after all, only a half truth of which 
far too much has been made. It simply means that, if there 
is not a sufficiently strong public opinion in favour of passing 
an Act of Parliament prohibiting the sale of intoxicants, no 
such Act will be passed by which anybody will be compelled 
to remain sober. Where, on the other hand, a majority of the 
people are friendly to prohibition, there will be no more diffi- 
culty in suppressing the liquor traffic than, for example, enfore- 
ing the Game Laws. There is no moral turpitude in poaching 
except what-the law attaches to the act. Drunkenness, on 
the other hand, is an undeniable vice, which, if once branded 
as such by the Legislature, would soon become more disrepu- 
table than poaching. This is actually so in several States or 
portions of States in the American Union where the legisla- 
ture has ventured on the experiment. It is not at all 
astonishing, therefore, to learn that the working of the Irish 
Sunday Closing Bill, which has just come into operation, has 
so far been a complete success. In Dublin, Belfast, Cork, 
Limerick, and Waterford, where the Act has only the effect 
of closing the licensed houses two hours earlier than usual, 
the result was two hours’ earlier quietness. Elsewhere, pro- 
hibition being general, quietness was general. Any one 
acquainted with the effects of the Forbes Mackenzie Act in 
Scotland must have been quite prepared for this result. Hence- 
forth those who oppose prohibitory legislation can hardly 
object that it will be inoperative. They must oppose it 
because it effects its ends—because it “makes men sober by 
Act of Parliament.” 





The proprietors of gas shares might, we think, find comfor® 


in some proceedings last Wednesday, before Mr. Justice Haw 
kins, sitting as vacation judge. Mr. Wilde, patentee of a 
process for producing the electric light, applied for an in- 
riers to restrain Messrs. Wells from an infringement of 

is patents, which dated back so far as 1863 and 1865. He 
contends that the new invention is practically nothing but 
an infringement of those patents which have been in abey- 
ance so long. If this is the case, itis at least remarkable 
that a system of artificial lighting which is now to be so uni- 
versally adopted should have remained so long unnoticed. 
There can be, at any rate, but little doubt that the gas share 
panic is uncalledfor. There is plenty of room for both sys- 
tems of lighting side by side, and there will be an ample field 
of production for the gas companies, which will enable them 
to continue so to utilise their capital as to return good divi- 
dends to their shareholders. 


Sir E. T. Du Cane suggests, in his Annual rt on the 
Discipline and Management of Military Prisons, that soldiers 
under long sentence should be sent toa prison “ to be erected 
in some suitable military locality and employed on some use- 
ful public or military works.” is piece of advice would be 
more valuable were it a trifle less impracticable. Experience 
shows that, wherever a large prison is erected, the real wants 
of the locality are sooner or later exceeded by the supply of 
gaol labour. No place or neighbourhood can stand chroni- 
cally in need of “useful public or military works,” and the 
time is sure to come when the inmates of a prison have to be 
employed on labour for the general market. Would it not be 
wiser to carry further the experiment which has so far suc- 
ceeded completely at Wormwood Scrubs? There a small 
party of convicts, under Major Griffiths, commenced building 
operations some years ago, although there was no prison 
nearer than Millbank. They temporarily lived in an iron 
edifice, but are now housed, to the number of several hun- 
dreds, in a permanent prison built by their own hands. The 
success of this experiment would certainly seem to suggest 
that convict labour, both military and civil, might be advan. 
tageously employed at a distance from our prisons. 





An admirable suggestion has been made for the decoration 
of Trafalgar Square—* the finest site in Europe,” as so many 
have called it, the bleakest of bleak places to the eye of Mr. 
A. Mackenzie. His proposal is simply this—to plant the 
square with “ some three or four dozen” of the trees which 
now may conveniently be spared from our only boulevard, 
the Thames Embankment. “ When these trees were planted,” 
says Mr. Mackenzie, “the intention was to remove every 
second tree as soon as they were grown to a sufficient size, in 
order to give room for the development of the permanent 
trees ;” and he points out that the time has now arrived for 
the thinning process. A border of trees round the flat space 
whereon stands the Nelson column would indeed be a delight- 
ful improvement. "Wood and water are complementary scenic 
pemenee : mat in ie Soran the ema the square 

only to the garish flagstones, and the r-boxes 
on the yikes of the National Gallery. The abadiehiont 
example deserves to be adopted in many other quarters of the 
metropolis. The fine wide street, leading from the Langham 
Hotel towards the Portland Station, offers exceptional advan- 
tages for tree planting. The only instance, besides that of 
the Embankment, where the experiment has been tried pro- 
mises to be a great success. We allude to Hamilton Terrace, 
St. John’s Wood. 





Certainly, Cyprus has not answered to the golden hopes 
which the English public once formed of it. Her Majesty's 
forces broke the bubble of its reputation. They found it a 
fever trap, and the savour of its name will affect their 
nostrils, not over-sweetly, for a long time to come. But there 
is, it seems, a cure even for the ills of Cyprus—and it is to 
be found in that singular tree called the Eucalyptus globulus. 
Captain Bury, lately resident in the island, has suggested 
that the tree should be planted in the neighbourhood of 
Limasol, where fever has been very prevalent, “ The ad- 
vantage,” he says, “ would probably be very great.” Some 
of the essential conditions are there, no doubt—especially the 
marsh, whence the baneful malaria arises. But the Euca- 
lyptus globulus often behaves like the unwilling horse. You 
may bring it to the water, the very foulest, most stagnant, 
ar fever-laded water—enough to melt the heart of any Euca- 
lyptus globulus—yet the blue gum tree will not drink. It is 
very capricious in its tastes, as they have discovered in some 
fever-haunted districts of Bengal. It flourishes, says one 
writer on the subject, in the “sub-tropical climate of Corn- 
wall, and even near London and Leamington;” why not in 
Cyprus? Why not, indeed? It flourishes in Algeria, 
Australia, and the ip inp s why ot in Joes eae 
where there is plenty of stagnant liquor for it, an spare, 
and where saree is the coven form of sickness? So they 
asked themselves in India; yet the Eucalypti introduced intg 
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that country have by no means made the best of their advan- | best when they steer clear of the companionship of those who. 
tages. But let the experiment be tried, by all means, in | are always ready, for a consideration, to “ split on a mate,” ~ 


A single Eucalyptus, if it only has a mind to, can 
drink up as much foul water in a month as would float a 
man-of-war. If it can only be coaxed to do its duty at 
Limasol and the adjacent localities, Cyprus may yet become 
one of the most pleasant holiday resorts in the iterranean. 





It is often said that in no respect do civilised and bar- 
barous or semi-barbarous races differ from each other more 
unmistakeably than in what is called an ear for music. And, 
no doubt, there is much truth in this. Every traveller must 
have been struck with the insensibility of the less advanced 
races to what to English ears would only be distressing 
noise. The rusty shrieks of a dozen cartwheels, the droning 
and skirling of as many highland bagpipes, the clash of cym- 
bals, the hiccuping, coughing, and the melancholy nasal howl 
of the priests—combine these into an orchestral chorus, and 

ou have sacred music as Feces, in a Hindoo temple. 

ahomedan music, as heard in the Indian bazaars, consists 
chiefly of the tom-tom, or drum, plus the squeak of an instru- 
ment like a flageolet. But the favourite instrument is the 
drum; and, on the eve of great festivals, the crowds will 
stand for hours watching the exertions of the drummer, until 
he drops from sheer exhaustion, and another muscular Beeth- 
oven steps with alacrity into his place. All this is very un- 
pleasant. But the British tom-tom is likewise a wearniness 
to the spirit. The silliest and most absurd species of civi- 
lised music is surely a drum and fife band, the strains of 
which fall upon the ear in a series of short, dull, loud thuds, 
interspersed with a few faint screams. Is it possible for 
anyone at once to love drum and fife music and hate 
noise? Inthe seventeenth and eighteenth centuries English- 
men enjoyed a most unenviable reputation among their Kuro- 
pean neighbours for their love of noise. The public taste has, 
no doubt, improved greatly since then—more in thirty years 
than in three hundred. But we still tolerate huge drums 
and the roar of voices in our oratorios. It would sometimes 
seem as if the English meant by an ear for music only the 
ability to hear sounds a mile off. Monster music, in fact, has 
ont forth more than one protest from newspaper correspon- 
dents; and, in The Times of Wednesday, Sir George Bowyer 
has a very sensible letter on the subject. The performance 
of 3,000 voices in Exeter Hall he very properly calls “ mere 
noise.” He probably means the Crystal Palace, for Exeter 
Hall cannot accommodate so many singers. And this vitia- 
tion of the public taste really calls for serious notice at a time 
when we are spending large sums on musical teaching in 
primary schools, and contemplating the foundation of 
musical colleges. If only Pope Leo XIII. lent us the Papal 
Choir for a week in winter! It is the finest choir in the world, 
says Sir George Bowyer, and it counts only forty voices. We 
should first allow the three thousand lungs to try their very 
best ; next morning we should turn on the forty—and then 
leave an intelligent public to draw their own inference. 





_ You may give what information you like to the detec- 
tives; it will be useless, They are ‘wooden heads,’ and 
never succeed in detecting Savbéar unless they can meet 
with a confederate to split upon his mate, and I have no con- 
federate.” Such is the matured opinion of Mr. Joseph Lock- 
wood Bulmer alias T. D. Roundell, and few persons could be 
better qualified to ion of the efficiency or inefficiency of 
the police force. though but recently released from penal 
servitude, and still under police supervision, he is at his old 
tricks again. In his own line he is supreme, and has pro- 
bably perpetrated more frauds of the meanest order than any 
contemporary impostor. On the occasion of his conviction in 
1870, he admitted, in a letter to Messrs. Shaen and Roscoe, 
that he had “ received an enormous amount of money,” and, 
no doubt, the great secret of his success is that “he has no 
ponfederate.” It isa mistake to suppose that there is such 
& thing as “ honour among thieves,’ 


Mr. Henry Smart Marshall, Assistant Secre of the 
Curates’ Augmentation Fund, has given four classes of 
ersons a somewhat painful lesson. These are, to wit— 
Casarelnd persons who subscribe to charities, the managers 
of charities, the beneficiaries of charities, and public auditors, 
In six years, Mr. Marshall confesses to have embezzled 
six thousand five hundred pounds, abstracted from the funds 
of the charity, so to speak, under the very nose of the Finance 
Committee and the auditors whom the former employed. The 
Finance Committee were morally in the position of trustees, 
They ought to have met monthly, but they appear to have 
practically abdicated as soon as they had arranged with 
a respectable firm of accountants to makean annual audit. This 
was done, but the enterprising assistant secretary was too 
much for the auditors. His annual falsifications were over 
a thousand sterling, which: he spent in “fast life.” Hig 
modus operandi was such that it was very difficult to detect. 
it by means of an annual audit. A more careful supervision 
on the part of the Finance Committee would, however, have 
been an all but perfect check. We have heard a good deal 
of late of the necessity of having independent audits of 
charity funds, but here is a case where, for years, the pre.’ 
caution was insufficient. Ifthe donors and beneficiaries of 
such hapless institutions as the Curates’ Augmentation Fund 
are not to be victimised, it is evident that an annual audit is 
not a sufficient protection. The honorary trustees must not 
regard their office as a sinecure. They must discharge their 
duties as if no auditor existed. 





The gentleman who signs himself “Truthful Tommy” ig: 
hardly as accurate as truthful. In his paper of this week he 
pays us the following compliment :— 


In a silly and malicious article in an extensively unread weekly paper— 
nominis umbra !—I see an ignorant statement that the Examiner of Plays 
is paid out of the Consolidated Fund; the fact being that he receives his 
very modest remuneration for public services, which are by no means easy, 
out of the Civil List, as an Officer of Her Majesty’s Household. 


“Tommy” is apparently ignorant that the Civil List is 
charged on the Consolidated Fund. He should spend half-a- 
crown on a second-hand copy of Martin’s “ Statesman’s Year 
Book.” 





“Truthful Tommy ” has, he tells us—so, of course, it must 
be true—received the following letter :— 


Str: Thanks to your impudent and uncalled for meddlesomeness, the 
Argyll Rooms have been closed. I and several friends of mine have been in 
the habit of patronising your newspaper. We shall do so no longer. When 
some of the poor girls whom you, after traducing, have caused to be turned 
out into the streets, have died of cold and exposure, their death will be at 
your door. What business was it of yours that they, as well as many gentle. 
men, chose to while away an hour at the Argyll Rooms? No one asked you 
to go there ; and if you had, probably you would have been turned out. 
Whatever may be said of Mr. Bignell, he is a good man, and if he has made 
moncy, has spent it like a gentleman.—Your obedient servant, 

«, ONE OF THE RisING GENERATION. 


One would prefer to be even “ extensively unread ” to being 
a uel by readers of this kind—and to publicly owning 
the fact, 


f 
OUR ASIAN PROTECTORATE. 


The subject of our Asian Protectorate is not a favourite 
one just at present with the eulogists of the Ministry. And, 
if there were any useful end to be gained by comparing the 
present aspect of affairs in the East with the anticipations so 
confidently expressed when the secret of the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention was first disclosed to an astonished world, it 
would be easy to convict the Ministry, accdrding to an histori¢ 
phrase of Lord Beaconsfield, of having both plundered and 


and scoundrels thrive | pJundered, But, unfortunately, any such conviction reflects ad 
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much discredit on the country as it does on the Government ; 
_ and the first question which any patriotic Englishmen is bound 

to consider is not so much how Wegleod got into her present 
scrape, but how she can get out of it with the least loss of 
national credit. The pesition to which we are now committed 
by the action of our Government is unfortunately clear. We 
have distinctly pledged ourselves to the assertion that any 
further encroachment on the part of Russia upon the Asiatic 
dominions of the Porte would constitute a source of danger 
to British interests, and that, therefore, all such encroach- 
ment must be resisted to the utmost of our power. We have, 
therefore, let the world know that, if Russia invades Turkey 
in Asia, she will have to fight with England ; and, in order to 
strengthen ourselves in the event of war, we have concluded 
an offensive and defensive alliance with Turkey, and have 
obtained possession of Cyprus as a military station. So far 
our policy is clear and intelligible enough; and the event 
alone can show whether it is or is not calculated to place a 
bar to any further extension of Muscovite territory in Asia 
Minor. The Anglo-Turkish Convention, however, was accepted 
with a condition which was obviously introduced, not with a 
view to strengthen our military position, but to remove the 
objections which this treaty was certain to create in England. 
Recent events had brought home to the British mind the 
conviction that Turkish administration was so infamously bad 
that to uphold the authority of the Porte over its own sub- 
jects was a crime to which England could not knowingly be 
a party. It stood to reason that, if we were to protect Turkey 
in Asia against any attack from without, we must also secure 
her against any rising from within; and therefore we added, 
as a corollary to our engagements towards the Porte, that 
these engagements should only be binding on condition of 
good government being established in the Asiatic provinces 
of Turkey, and of the reforms introduced proving such as to 
satisfy our reasonable requirements. 

It is this stipulation which constitutes the exceptional 
difficulty of our position. We are bound to two distinct 
and entirely independent propositions. The first is that the 
defence of Turkey in Asia is a matter of vital importance to 
us personally ; the second is that we cannot, without a breach 
of duty, undertake this defence unless Turkey reforms her 
administration. Yet, for the effectuation of any such reform 
we have left ourselves entirely dependent upon the good will 
and pleasure of the Porte. The truth is that our policy was 
based upon a misconception. Our statesmen considered that 
an enlightened sense of her own interest would induce 
Turkey to set to work actively to reform the abuses which 
had led to her downfall. This calculation left out of account 
the obvious fact that all the misfortunes of Turkey were due 
to lack of enlightenment, and that the abuses of Moslem 
rule were the necessary consequences of the religious 
and sacred institutions which form the ground-work 
of Mahometanism. Even with perfect good faith and 
loyalty on the part of the Porte, it would be impossible 
for Turkey to reform herself of her own effort. All 
that the great rulers of Moslem nations, such as Sultan 
Mahmoud or Mehemet Ali, have ever been able to effect is to 
introduce order and justice under their own immediate super- 
vision. But any permanent general improvement in the con- 
dition of the country can only be effected by foreign inter- 
vention, that is, by the introduction of. some European ele- 
ment independent of the caprice of the Harem, and not 
bound hand and foot by Mahometan ideas and prejudices. 
Such an element might have been found in the employ- 
ment of British officials as supervisors of the local adminis- 
tration; and our Government imagined that the Porte would 
be only too glad to avail itself of English co-operation. As 
amatter of fact, however, the Turks are unable to reform 
themselves, and have absolutely no wish to be reformed 
under English supervision. Judging by its own standard, 
the Porte, doubtless, believed that the English demand for 
the re-organisation of Asiatic Turkey was a mere empty 
form introduced into the Treaty for diplomatic pur- 
poses. As soon, however, as it was found that England 
was really in earnest, the immediate conclusion at Con- 
stantinople was that the introduction of British offi- 
Cals into Asia was only a pretext for advancing our own 
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political and commercial interests. When Queen Caroline, 
in addressing an English crowd, said, in her broken English, 
“‘T am come here for your goods,” a bystander is recorded to 
have shouted out, “and ttels too.” In much the same 
way, the Turks interpret our professed wish to regenerate the 
Ottoman Empire as a desire to obtain possession of their 
dominions. As compared with Russian, they prefer English 
ascendancy; but the choice is one between the fryin 

and the fire. ‘he instinctive feeling, therefore, of all Otto- 
man statesmen, from the Sultan downward, is that, if England 
is determined on reorganising the Empire for her own benefit, 
she is bound to pay for the privilege ; and, therefore, the one 
effect of Turkish Silent at, Constantinople has been to ex- 
tort money from England as the price of acquiescence in the 
reforms suggested by our Ambassador. 

Moreover, apart from the personal greed of the Pashas and 
the Seraglio, the possession of money is a matter of para- 
mount importance to Turkey. Funds are needed imperatively 
for the legitimate expenses of the Government; and yet, 
while the revenues of Turkey show a constantly in- 
creasing deficit, her credit is utterly exhausted. Under 
these circumstances, it is natural enough that Turkey should 
say,in effect, “No money no reform.” And we are inclined 
to think the substantial reasonableness of this demand, from 
an Ottoman point of view, was recognised by our Govern- 
ment. Inthe shortlived exultation caused by the idea of 
the Asian Protectorate, official intimations were given to the 
effect that England was about to take in hand the finances of 
Turkey ; and we have reason to believe that negotiations were 
set on foot for the introduction of a new Turkish loan under 
a British guarantee. But it was soon discovered that an 
scheme of this nature would be ill received in England. No 
doubt, if the Turks had displaved genuine energy in setting 
their own affairs in order, and if the annexation of Cyprus 
had proved a success instead of a fiasco, the popular reluc- 
tance to any extension of our financial liabilities in respect 
of Turkey might possibly have been overcome. But the 
whole action of Turkey since the Congress, both in 
Europe and Asia, has been calculated to shake popular 
confidence in the possibility of her national recovery ; 
and just at this moment the prospect of an a 
war has rendered it absolutely unsafe for England 
to embark on any gigantic enterprise in Asia. Thus, for the 
time, it seems to us we must perforce abandon all idea of re- 
generating Asia under a British Protectorate; and, without 
such a Protectorate, its regeneration is an impossibility. The 
question, then, arises, what is the most prudent and honour- 
able course for England to pursue if once the possibility of 
any important reform of Turkish administration in Asia is 
admitted to be out of the question? Our own judgment is 
that, with as little delay as possible, we should inform Turkey 
that she has no claim to count upon our alliance in the event 
of a future war with Russia, as the question whether it may 
or may not be worth our while to come to her assistance 
must be decited by the circumstances of the day. Of course, 
such a withdrawal from our alliance with Turkey would 
impose upon us the duty of tendering the surrender of Cyprus, 
But, in all likelihood, the Porte would be glad enough to allow 
us to retain the island for a moderate pecuniary consideration; 
and, after what has come and gone, we are bound to keep 
session of Cyprus if we can do so at no greater sacrifice th 
that of paying an exorbitant price for a worthless addition 
to our dominions. No doubt, the rescission of the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention would be unacceptable to our national 

ride. But, in public as in private life, if once you find you 
cos entered on a mistaken course, the sooner you retrace 
your steps the better, not only for your peace, but for your 
honour. 








EGYPT AND FRANCE. 


Once more the horizon of Egyptian affairs has become 
overcast. It seems to be the lot of the unfortunate creditors 
of the Khedive to endure a fate similar to that of Tantalus! 
Whatever other miseries may be the portion of the holders 
of Greek or Turkish or Spanish stock. they have not the suf- 
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' fering of hope deferred. They, at any rate, know the worst. 


If they have nothing to expect, they have also nothing to 
fear. But the possessors of Egyptian securities are kept on 
the tenterhooks of expectation. Some arrangement is always 
just on the point of being concluded which would secure t 


_ payment of their dividends, send up their stock toa premium, 


and guarantee them against all further anxiety. ‘ But, rae 
at the last moment, a hitch occurs which interferes with the 


_ conclusion of the arrangement. Once more Egyptian bond- 


holders have experienced the proverbial fickleness of fortune. 
Only a few weeks ago, when Nubar Pasha was recalled to 
power, anda constitutional Ministry was established at Cairo, 
with Mr. Rivers Wilson as Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
financial difficulties of Egypt were considered to be at 
an end. It was understood that the funds requisite to give the 
new system a fair trial would be obtained without difficulty in 
the money markets of London and Paris. On a sudden, 
however, a fresh difficulty arose in a quarter from which no 
opposition had been apprehended. There is no need here to 
repeat the story of the Commission of Inquiry. It is enough 
to say that this Commission—by which the Khedive was 
virtually compelled to surrender his private estates, to recall 
his exiled Minister, and to divest himself of the arbitrary 
wer which he had so grossly misapplied—owed its success 
in the main to the cordial co-operation of the English and 
French Governments. The Khedive had hitherto protected 
himself from foreign interference by trading on the mutual 
jealousy of France and England. As soon, however, as he 
realised the fact that the two countries were working together, 
with the view of forcing upon him a sounder system of 
administration, he felt that further resistance was out of the 
uestion, and yielded to the requirements of the Commission. 
n accordance with these requirements, the government of 
the country was to be entrusted henceforward to inde- 
pendent Ministers. It would be difficult to define im 
any intelligible terms the exact theory of the new 
Constitution provided for Egypt. The fundamental prin- 


. ciple, however, of the scheme devised by Nubar Pasha 


is easy of comprehension. The new Ministers were to be 
Egyptian functionaries, so as not to endanger the indepen- 
dence of the country; but, on the other hand, they were to 
hold office independently of the caprice of the Viceroy. In 
order to effect this purpose, a certain proportion of the 
Ministry was to consist of foreigners, who would be sup- 
ported by the public opinion of their own countries, and 
whom the Khedive could not dismiss without taking into 
account the effect which such a dismissal might produce in 
the Cabinets and Stock Exchanges of Europe. 

‘The experiment was exposed to many obvious difficulties. 
But its success was not an impossibility; and it was felt 
abroad that it afforded the best if not the sole prospect of 
reconciling the interests of the Egyptian bondholders with 
the continued existence of the country as an independent 
State. At the very outset, however, the chances of success 
have been endangered, if not destroyed, by the action of the 
French Government. As soon as it was finally announced 
that Mr. Rivers Wilson had accepted the Ministry of Finance, 
the French Foreign Office gave it to be understood that 
this appointment, if it stood alone, would be considered 
incompatible with the interests of France in Egypt. It is 
only fair to admit that the fact of Mr. Wilson’s appointment 
was calculated to create a certain suspicion in the minds of 
ordinary Frenchmen. Mr. Wilson held and still holds an 
important office in our own public service. Nubar Pasha 
himself was suspected, though, as we believe, entirely with- 
out cause, of strong English proclivities, and it was not un- 
natural that French Chauvinism should see in the new 
Egyptian administration an elaborate intrigue for the esta- 
blishment of British supremacy in Egypt. We have no cause 
to complain of the existence of such a sentiment. What we 
do complain of is that it should have been taken advantage of 
by the French Minister of Foreign Affairs. M. Waddington, 
apart from his personal experience of our English ways and 
modes of action, must have been well aware that in respect 
of Egypt our Government had acted throughout with the utmost 
consideration not only for French interests but for French 
susceptibilities. We, as a nation, had resolutely refused to 


| 


avail ourselves of the weakness of France to establish our own 
supremacy at Cairo; we rejected the advice tendered re. 
peatedly to us by Germany to annex Egypt during 
the Russo-Turkish war; we pledged pi before 
entering the Congress not to allow the inpyptinn 
question to be discussed at Berlin; and we fu our 
pledge loyally. Yet, notwithstanding all this, the French 
Government chose to consider the selection of Mr. Rivers’ 
Wilson for the Ministership of Finance in Egypt as an offence 
against France, for which compensation must be obtained by, 
securing a position of equal or greater importance for al 
nominee of the French Forcign Office. At the first intima. 
tion of such a desire the Ministership of Public Works at 
Cairo was offered toa French engineer of mark. This proposal 
was rejected as inadmissible at Paris, on the ground that the 
representation of France in the Egyptian Cabinet ought to 
be an official nominated by and directly connected with the 
Government of his own country. This pretension was finally 
acceded to by the selection of M. de Blignieres for the post: 
and then the French Foreign Office demanded that, in order 
to render the authority of their nominee equal to that of Mr! 
Wilson, the railways, the ports, and the Crown lands—that is! 
all the principal sources of Egyptian revenue—should be 
ae under the direct control of the Ministry of Public 
Works. | f igs 

This demand was too unreasonable to bear enforcement, 
But, after a long controversy, a compromise has been arrived 
at by which the French member of the Ministry is to have 
the management of the railways, lands, and harbours, with 
the exception of Alexandria, while the Daira estates are to 
be administered by an Anglo-French Commission. The de. 
fects of such an arrangement are obvious. The old rivalry 
between France and England in Egypt must be necessarily 
revived ; the interests of Egyptian administration and reform 
must inevitably be sacrificed to considerations of national 
jealousy; and the prospect of Egypt being governed by an 
united and independent Ministry, strong enough to keep the 
Khedive faithful to his engagements, is rendered almost an 
impossibility. Already the interference of France has delayed 
the conclusion of pecuniary negotiations whose prompt settle- 
ment was a matter of vital importance. Public confidence in 
the future of Egypt has been rudely shaken, and the outlook 
is infinitely less promising than it was only the other day. 
All this is due to the action of the French Foreign Office ; 
and it would be an injustice to M. Waddington to assume that 
he was blind to the necessary consequences of his own 
policy. Yet common justice bids us acknowledge that, 
however shortsighted or unworthy this policy may be 
thought to be, it is not without a justification of its 
own. We are reaping now the fruits of our “ peace with 
honour.” The brilliant stroke of statesmanship, as it was 
described at the time by the partizans of the Government, 
by which we acquired Cyprus and the Protectorate of Asia 
through a secret convention conducted without the know- 
ledge of our allies, has created profound irritation and dis- 
trust in France. It was felt that France had been passed 
over at Berlin, and that England had taken advantage of her 
isolation to gain a footing in the Levant at her expense. The 
feeling was not, as we hold, either just or sound; but 
Englishmen, if they try to place themselves in the position of 
Frenchmen, must be aware that they themselves, under 
similar circumstances, would have experienced a like senti- 
ment. The unpopularity of our acquisition of Cyprus fell 
upon the French Ministry, under whom the act had been 
perpetrated, without active opposition on the part of France. 
When, therefore, it became known that an English public 
servant was to occupy the principal post in the new Govern- 
ment of Egypt, the French Ministers felt they could not 
aoe in the arrangement without endangering their 
hold on popular confidence. In their own interests they 
were bound to do something in order to gratify French sus- 
ceptibilities by showing that English influence was not as yet 
supreme in the Levant. To this political necessity of French 
party politics the welfare of Egypt and of her creditors has 
been deliberately sacrificed. We do not ourselves hold that 
the excuse is adequate to justify the line of action adopted 
by M. Waddington and his fellow Ministers. But we af6- 
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bound to say that the main cause of the new difficulties which 

in threaten the future of Egypt is to be found in the 
“< spirited foreign policy ’”” which added Cyprus to the posses- 
sions of England. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S SPEECH. 


Persons who remember how, only a few years ago, it was 
deemed the height of presumption to question the profound 
sagacity of Napoleon III.—* that wise prince,” as Lord 
Beaconsfield described him in the House of Commons—may 
take some consolation at the thought that they do not quite 
share the current estimate of the new object of hero worship. 
No sane man, unless blinded with prejudice, would dream of 
denying that Prince Bismarck was a man of remarkable 
ability, who had done a great work in the world. But this 
admission by no means involves the acknowledgment that 
the Chancellor is—as the fashion of the hour deems—one of 
those heaven-born geniuses whose political insight differs 
from that of common men not so much in de as in 
quality. The Latin adage, that no man should be called for- 
tunate till his death, may be paraphrased with truth by saying 
that no statesman should be called great till his career is 
finished. Time, and time alone, can show whether the poli- 
tical fabric which Prince Bismarck has built up is destined to 
stand ; and yet its stability is the only certain test of the genius 
of its architect. We are not, therefore, guilty of “ invincible 
ignorance” in expressing a doubt as to how far Prince 
Bismarck has yet proved himself to be anything more than a 
shrewd, strong-willed man who has had an unexampled 
opportunity offered him by the circumstances of his time and 
country, and has availed himself of that opportunity boldly 
and vigorously. All we object to is the popular mode of 
treating any word that falls from the Chancellor’s lips as the 
utterance of superhuman wisdom, and of assuming that the 
whole course of European politics is regulated by his extra- 
ordinary insight and sagacity. A certain narrowness of vision, 
a self-willed obstinacy of purpose, are almost essential to 
success in the second order of statesmanship; and it is 
exactly because we do full justice to the eminence of the 
Chancellor in his own line of »olitics that we believe him to 
be often led astray by his lack of deep perception and his 
violence of will. On any other hypothesis, we fail to see how 
much of the recent policy and language of Prince Bismarck 
ean be reconciled with the notion that he is a statesman of 
singular ability. He not only does and says foolish things at 
times, but when he has ever committed himself to any policy, 
either in words or action, he seems unable to abandon an 
untenable position. 

Any number of examples might be cited to show that 
Prince Bismarck has not only made mistakes, but has stuck 
to them with perverse obstinacy. Shams and counterfeits of 
all kinds may be put down by the kind of brute force in which 
the Chancellor excels; but all the brow-beating and bnilying 
in the world will not alter facts, and Prince Bismarck never 
seems to be quite aware whether he is fighting with pretences 
or realities. He annexed Alsace on the supposition that the 
Alsatians were really Germans at heart if they only knew 
their own minds, and he has gone on ever since trying to 
dragoon the annexed provinces into attachment to the Father- 
land. The possibility that the Alsatians may honestly prefer 
being Frenchmen to Gress Germans is an element of which 
the Minister has entirely omitted to take account. In like 
manner, he entered on his crusade against Ultramontanism 
in the firm conviction that the German Roman Catholic 
priesthood were not wedded enough to their faith to 
sacrifice the advantages they derived from their con- 
nection with the State. hen he found that, illo- 
gical and absurd as their conduct might be, the Catholic 
clergy were prepared to forego their temporal interests 
for the sake of their creed, his one idea was to crush 
their resistance by the force of the law. In the same way, he 
has now taken it into his head that he can put down Socialist 
ideas by legal penalties; and all the experience of the past 
seems utterly unable to convince him of the imp eey 
of stamping out ideas by penal legislation. any other 


statesman than Prince Bismarck had defended the Anti- 
Socialist Bill in the same language as that used by the Chan- 
cellor in his speech the other day before the Reichstag, the 
defence would not only have been pronounced feeble, but its 
author would have been descri as showing a strange 
ignorance of human nature and of the forces that govern 
mankind. As it is, the worshippers of success—as exempli- 
fied for the moment in the person of the Prince—are at their 
wits’ end to find in this speech the traces of a profound policy 
and @ commanding intellect. The plain truth is that the 
Chancellor had a weak case, and defended it weakly. His 
speech was, in reality, not a defence at all, but an appeal 
to popular prejudices and passions, A German orator 
addressing a German assembly can always his 
audience with him by playing on their distrust and jealousy 
of France. Acting on this knowledge, Prince Bismarck en- 
deavoured to represent the perils to which Germany is ex- 
posed by Socialism as being due to French intrigues 
and influence. The deputies who opposed the Bill on the 
ground of its interference with constitutional rights and indi- 
vidual liberty were held up by the Minister to odium as 
being either consciously or ignorantly the agents of the 
French Government. The spread of Socialism in Germany 
since the war was openly attributed to the occult action of 
France ; and the whole Socialist organisation was depicted as 
a conspiracy for overthrowing the unity of the Fatherland 
and undoing the results achieved by the war of 1870. 

It is difficult to imagine that mek a tissue of exaggerations 
as that put forward by Prince Bismarck represents his 
genuine belief as to the causes which have led to the 
rapid development of Socialism in Germany. His shrewd 
if narrow common sense led him much nearer to 
the truth when he dilated upon the general discon- 
tent prevailing amidst the German population, as 
compared with the satisfaction with their lot in life 
exhibited by ordinary Frenchmen. The hardness of their 
daily existence, the burden of military service, the lack of 
political liberty, and, still more, of social equality, the crush- 
ing weight of a bureaucratic Government inistered by an 
official aristocracy—all these are the causes which have 
the Western States of America with Teutonic emigrants, and 
which have made the Germans who stay at home easy victims 
to any kind of Socialist delusion. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, to know the truth, and yet to refuse to acknowledge it ; 
and, if our estimate is correct, the Chancellor is resolved not 
to admit that Socialism is the natural product of the eco- 
nomical and social conditions of the German working class 
Just as he was convinced that he could put down Ultramon- 
tanism, so now he is satisfied he can stamp out Socialism. 
In order to defend his position, he is compelled to resort to 
the theory that Socialism is a plant of exotic growth, not 
indigenous to Teutonic soil, and only kept alive by French 
intrigues. Still, though this explanation seems to us the most 
natural one, we cannot wonder if the remarks of the Chancellor 
have created very grave and very peer apprehension in Paris. 
It is thought there, not altogether without reason, that the 
language of the Chancellor betrays a preconceived resolution 
to lay the grounds for a future quarrel with France. Other- 
wise, it is difficult to explain why the Minister should be 
anxious to establish the fact that France is at the bottom of the 
internal troubles of the Fatherland, or has a sort of indirect 
complicity in the crimes of Hédel and Nobiling. Indeed, the 
German Government has found it necessary to formally 
assure the French Foreign Office that the language of Prince 
Bismarck was not intended to be hostile to France. The as- 
surance is probably given with pene’ honesty; but, at the 
same time, it will not remove the apprehension created by 
this indiscreet tirade. It is obvious that the Prince relies 
upon the national animosity of the Germans towards their 
French neighbours to enable him to carry through his home 
policy ; a if the difficulties in the execution of his purpose 
should prove more serious than he anticipates, it is only too 

robable he may seek to divert public attention in Germany 
rom home questions by stirring up a dissension with France, 
Thus a short-sighted policy in internal affairs may well lead 
to external complications; and, in the present critical state 
of Europe, an additional cause for anxiety is to be found in 
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the fact that the great Chancellor has engaged wilfully in a 
hopeless enterprise, in which failure may ultimately have to 
be averted by a resort to war. 





SATRAPS IN CANADA. 


Within the last few days Jeames has been delivering him- 
self of his ideas on Canadian Government with even more than 
his usual solemnity. “ Jeames, his mark,’’ is written legibly in 
the leading columns of more than one among our morning 
contemporaries ; but one will suffice. “‘ Attend,” says Jeames, 
“ O! ye ‘Clear-grits’ and Liberal-conservatives of the Canadian 
Dominion; your railway jobberies, your parliamentary wire- 
pulling, your political scandals generally, alone obscured the 
serenity of Lord Dufferin’s ever memorable Administration. 
Divested of the sweetening element of aristocracy, your 
political atmosphere must needs engender some impuri- 
ties; and what are one earl, though he has just called 
himself an ‘Imperial officer,’ and one countess, though 
the most charming and accomplished of women, among 
so many millions of plebeians? I foresee that you ma 
grow indifferent not merely to the bonum, but worse still 
to the bene—perpetrating your swindles no longer with the 
polite reserve, the good form characteristic of our old country, 
but with the coarse candour and the very bad form of your 
mushroom neighbours. And yet, oh! ye ‘ Clear-grits’ and con- 
servatives, for the next five years, at least—how could you? 
How ‘discreditable’ to Canada if ‘ the Government of the Mar- 
quis of Lorne and the Princess Louise’ should suffer from the 
intrusion of your vulgar brawls and scandals!” In ordinary 
times the first to confess uneasiness at this appeal to the 
better feelings of the Canadians would, perhaps, be the very 
objects of Jeames’s self-abasement. It is even possible that 
more than one politician in Ottawa may prick up his ears at 
this novel announcement of “ the Government of Princess 
Louise,’ and feel moved to test the accuracy of his acquain- 
fance with constitutional practice. But a decided objection 
to such phraseology would only argue an appreciation of the 
‘new spirit less keen even than Jeames’s. It is not clear that 
we fully appreciate it even at home. The new Imperialism 
is not that of Kaiser William, or the Czar of all the Russias, 
but something very different; and Edward VII. will some day 
—may its shadow be still far remote !—be recognised over a 
vast area of the habitable globe as a potentate the same in 
kind with Darius Hydaspes, Chandragupta, Jehanghire, and 
Aurungzebe. One of the race, a caliph, once upon a time, 
justified his own reign in public, arguing that throughout 
its entire course Allah had never visited them with the 
plague. It is true that a Radical in the crowd—a “ Clear- 
grit’’ of the reddes@ hue, as they would say in French 
Canada—broke the silence with the remark, “Of a truth, 
O! Caliph, Allah was too merciful to send us both thee 
and the plague together.” Nevertheless, it was pro- 
bably the case that the majority in the crowd entertained 
some vague sort of belief in the existence of an occult 
mysterious power or virtue in the person ofa caliph. It is 
not so very long since our own sovereigns touched for the 
king’s evil, and now we are returning from the shallow 
scepticism of the moderns to the wisdom of the ancients. A 
title as potent in the estimation of its proclaimers as the 
monosyllable “Om” in that of a Buddhist, has led captive 
the Indian heart, and, thanks to the phrase, “ government of 
the Princess Louise,’ the commercial and political “ ope- 
rators” of the Dominion shall walk, spell bound, in the paths 
of virtue for five years at least. bihig psi  -e 

Jeames, however, runs at much too fast a pace for Lord 
Dufferin, even though the Governor-General, no doubt to 
Jeames’s great pleasure, has defined himself at Toronto as 
an “ Imperial officer.” Some of his lordship’s observations 
were even of a nature to damp the Imperial ardour of Jeames. 
“It is only competent for me,” he said, “to expatiate in those 
vaporous fields of extra-political disquisition which may 
happen to be floating around the solid political life of the 
people.” Such a “vaporous” topic was that of the “ thousand 
years” of heroic history of which the Canadians are the heirs, 
and upon which the Vice®:y expatiated with an eloquence 





that drew forth tremendous cheers from his audience. It wag 
a topic on which conservatives and “ grits” were of one 
mind. A like expression of unanimity greeted his lord. 
ship’s picture of the future of the Dominion. And hig 
invocation of the blessing of the Almighty upon our fellow 
subjects was very properly as with a round of applause 
as hearty as it was universal. But, outside the ‘ vaporous’* 
sphere, as Lord Dufferin himself has often said, few Governors. 
General can ever expect to be little more than empty names, 
The Canadians, as he implied in the course of his Toronto 
speech, will remain loyal, even enthusiastically Imperial, so 
long as they are allowed to shape their destinies in their own 
way. So that the viceregal element in colonial life is but ag 
the acanthus leaf on the Corinthian column, or as the spra 
on the ocean. But this element, that is Lord Dufferin’s 
many-sided representation of it, is even of greater moment 
to the colonials than to the people of the mother country. 
Colonials, from the very conditions of their existence, are apt 
to contract narrow views of “ utility,” to forget that the leag 
has its utility no less than the pillar itself. Their life ig 
lamentably, though, as has been said, unavoidably defi-' 
cient on the esthetic side. But the Canadians, it seems;' 
have approached nearer than the people of any other, 
colony to that stage of society in which leisure becomes 
available for the adornment of life. From this” point 
of view, Lord Dufferin’s novel proposal of an “ inter-' 
national park” round the Niagara Falls is, perhaps, more 
significant than might at first sight appear. His lordship’s 
object is to devulgarize the place, to buy up—for the good 
of the States, of Canada, and the world—the vested interests 
of the pushing vulgarians who have fenced in each grand or 
lovely prospect and are now levying toll for admission. % The 
Cheap Jacks in black robes who chatter their wretched drivel: 
while they hurry you over the relics of some noble abbey are 
refinement itself compared to the brazen speculators who 
have stolen the cataracts. Some irreverent person has said 
that, if the Last Judgment were to occur next week, the papers 
would despatch their Specials to telegraph proceedings. But 
those hardened Yankees and Canadians are the men who 
would run up wickets ana railings round the scene of trial, 
and charge a dollar for entrance. The scheme appears to 
have been received with great. favour on both sides of the 
frontier, and by the Governor of New York State in particular. 
The fact marks a decided improvement in the popular taste. 
And so, as regards Canada, does the opening of the Arts Ex- 
hibition, at Toronto, which has furnished the Governor- 
General with the occasion for his farewell address. This, 
then, is one of the social movements in which viceroys of the 
temperament of Lord Dufferin and the Marquis of Lorne, and 
ladies with the gifts of the Countess of Dufferin and the Prin- 
cess Louise, may render invaluable service. For the next five 
years art culture in Canada may probably owe much to the en- 
couragement of a Royal lady who herself is an accomplished 
artist. As regards the strengthening of the sentimental or 
race tie between Canada and the mother country, the new 
reign may possibly prove more influential than Lord 
Dufferin’s ; and, for the rest, we can only hope that the rule 
of the Marquis may prove as beneficial, on the material, 
practical side, as the administration of his predecessor. Lord 
Dufferin’s six years’ term at Ottawa has not been quite as 
‘“‘ vaporous ” as he has described it. He has done more than 
any man in the country to make known to the world the in- 
exhaustible resources of the Canadian Dominion. With the 
energy of a Sir George Campbell, or a Sir Richard Temple, 
he has travelled over its length and breadth. <A single 
speech of Lord Dufferin’s may do as much to encourage im- 
migration and speculative enterprise as all the prospectuses of 
all the agents and promoters in the kingdom. Considering 
the growing severity of the struggle for existence in a country, 
like our own, the following passage from his Toronto speec 
is well worth considering. It would be well if it were read 
and thought over in every corner of the land :—‘ Never has 
any people been endowed with a nobler birthright, or blest 
with prospects of a fairer future. Whatever gift God 
has given to man is to be found within the borders of 
your ample territories. It is true the zone within 
which your lives are cast is characterised by ruder fear. 
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tures than those displayed in lower latitudes and within 
more sunward stretching lands; but the North has ever been 
the home of liberty, industry,and valour. . .. It is also truethat 
you are not so rich as many other communities, but the hap- 

iness of a people does not depend so much upon the accumu- 

tion of wealth as upon its equable distribution. In man 
of the wealthiest nations of Europe, thousands can scarcely 
obtain their daily bread, and, though Canada is by no means 
at present a nation of millionaires, there is not among us an 
agricultural homestead between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
where content and a rude plenty do not reign; ar 1 in a thou- 
sand localities your soil is bursting with the mineral wealth 
which only requires improved transportation for its develop- 
ment.” Not one between the Atlantic and the Pacific; how 
many thousands between the Thames and the Severn! Here 
is work cut out for the royal Satraps of the future; and the 
supply of them is not likely to fall short for many a genera- 
tion. But the home demand for them, like the demand for 
bishops, is steadily slackening. Hence, perhaps, the appoint- 
ment, which may prove the first step towards the institution 
of an order of royal Viceroys—one prince going to Ottawa, 
another to Cape Town, a third to Calcutta, a fourth to Mel- 
bourne, a fifth to Sydney, a sixth to Wellington, a seventh to 
Larnaca or Smyrna, perhaps, and so on. Might they not 
impart an impetus to emigration, shedding over it the halo 
and fascination of their personal example? The compression 
of our population may proceed, some suppose, to firing point. 
So that an unoccupied Prince of the Blood could not possibly 
spend his time to better purpose than in leading forth, like a 
new Aineas,a train of his fellow-countrymen to replenish 
new lands—though, unlike Aineas, to escape only a possible 
conflagration. 





COLONIAL NAVIES. 


The protection of our Colonies will always form a fruitful 
topic of controversy. Should they be self-protected, or 
should they look to us for aid? Should our policy be a con- 
tinuous effort to bind them to us by perpetual obligation, or 
should we, on the contrary, relax no effort to assist them to 
independence? From a hberal point of view, the policy of 
relaxation is almost imperative; but, even from this point of 
view, it becomes a very open question what relaxation means. 
It may well mean an encouragement to self-government, self- 
defences, and self-support, and may involve a reduction to the 
- very narrowest margin of control from Whitehall; but, with 
all this, they may still be far removed from independence or 
separation from this country. In spite of all that has been 
urged, and may fairly be urged, against colonial connection, 
and in favour of absolute freedom on the part of those 
countries we may at one time or another have colonised, two 
important points now thrust themselves, and will, for a 
long time to come, thrust themselves upon our consideration. 
On the part of this country, there is the fact, which is hardly 
disputed, that our connection with our colonies is one 
by cutting which we should be cutting from ourselves an 
important element of political support. On the part of the 
colonies, there is the fact that their loyalty is marked, and 
their attachment to this country too powerful to be easily 
quenched by political theories. The departure of Lord 
Dufferin from Canada was marked by circumstances which 
brought out these facts in a very prominent fashion. In his 
parting speech he hardly required to venture on any subtle 
arguments in favour of attachment. He had merely, in that 
spirited and fresh style which is peculiarly his own, to harp 
upon the theme of attachment to the mother country—to 
mention, indeed, the bare fact that there was a mother 
country, and that country was England, and that England 
was ruled over by Queen Victoria, and that this Queen ruled, 
therefore, over Canada—to evoke an outburst of enthusiasm 
sufficient to dispel from the most sceptical mind the notion 
that the Canadians were pining for severance and freedom. 

' Now, with regard to a country like Canada, it is abundantly 
clear that, in self-government and self-support, she has little 
t> vain or learn. Lord Dufferin showed that in government 
Inperial interference was hardly called for, and instanced as 
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a fact that, during his tenure of power, in no single case had 
there been a difference of opinion between our Colonial De- 
partment and the Canadian prone Then, as regards 

self support, he pointed to the fact that poverty was hardly 

known, _that the country was rich,and that an increasec 

ulation was the principal necessity. But, in regard to self. 

ence, the progress has not been great. It can hardly be 

doubted that in our Colonial defences we possess valuable and 

practically inexhaustible recruiting grounds. But the rea. 

sons against looking upon these possessions as a ready means 
to. procure soldiers and sailors are so numerous, and most of 
them so obvious, that they dispose effectually and at once of 
such a dream. At the same time, if we do not care to look 
upon our colonies as a nursery for our army and navy, it 
may reasonably be asked if, at all events, some steps may not 
now be taken to encourage in them the adoption of measures 
of self-defence. It is not, perhaps, realised that time has 
much to do with the settlement and even the consideration 
of such a question as this. It can well be understood that 
all colonies are not in the same position for such a purpose. 
Although, twenty or thirty years ago, such a suggestion 
as that self defence should be encouraged in our colonial pos- 
sessions would have met with scanty encouragement, in the 
present day the mere lapse of time has entirely altered the 
political position. 

In most of the Colonies defence of some kind or other has 
been tried at different times and with varying success. 
The success has varied with the stability of the colonists, the 
extent of their attachment to the soil, and the character of the 
colony. When, for instance, attachment to this country is 
stronger than to the colony, defence is poor or fitful. On 
the contrary, in Canada, where the ences of English 
life has been fairly successful, and the desire to return to the 
mother country not so marked, the power of self-defence has 
been proportionately strong. In Canada the militia and the 
volunteers are a fine body, as they are, also, in Australia and 
Australasia ; but, in South Africa and the West Indies, the 
establishment of similar forces has not yielded equally for- 
tunate results. 

While, however, the idea of independent defence has been 
carried out as regards the Army, the Navy has been almost 
wholly neglected. A certain amount of encouragement is 
given to the Colonies to join our Navy by offering appoint- 
ments in it, now and then, to a few sons of colonists ; 
but the effort to induce colonies to eee independent 
or volunteer navies has been almost wholly wanting. Cap- 
tain Bridge, of the Royal Navy, speaking on this subject a 
short time since, said that as far back as 1865 there was at 
Halifax a small but efficient naval volunteer force, but it 
had more of the land or military than naval element in it. 
He stated, further, that in Australia there were docks more 
than capable of holding our largest frigates ; and that, at 
Cockatoo Island, near Sydney, there were all the necessary 
appliances of a dockyard not only for the repair but construc- 
tion of ships. But he, for himself, insisted on the necessity 
of such local fleets as might be brought into existence by a 

roper stimulus or sufficient encouragement, being limited to 
local purposes, or coast defence, and not being regarded as 
supplementing the duties of our own Navy in the protection 
of commerce. Our ocean highways, through which all our 
commerce is filtered, are amply protected ; but, unfortunately, 
a large proportion of our fleet is employed on stationary ser- 
vice, which might very usefully be executed by vessels pro- 
vided by the Colonies. 

Mr. Brassey, who is the most ardent advocate of this cause, 
and who speaks with considerable authority on such matters, 
has recently written strongly in its support. He shows that, 
in Australia, the question has been taken up seriously already. 
In Victoria the sum of 350,0001. has been voted for two turret 
ships, while provision is made for an annual supply of 73,0001. 
for naval appliances and stores. In New South Wales a similar 
step has recently been taken, and a volunteer brigade of 250 
men formed. He is, throughout, desirous that the matter 
should not only be voluntary on the part of the colony, but 
should be made, to a large extent, a volunteer movement. | 

We believe the time has come when some definite step may 
be taken in this direction. Our largest colonies are now 
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thoroughly developed, and as capable as we are of self-pro- 
tection. e arguments which were in force a quarter of a 
century ago, in this direction, are no longer operative. Not 
only in removing an undue strain from our own Navy would 
such a step as the formation of colonial navies be found 
beneficial; in the Colonies themselves the spirit such an 
effort would provoke would be, in the highest sense, en- 


thusiastic, 





THE PETERBOROUGH ELECTION. 


Four Liberals and one Tory are hotly contesting the 
vacancy in the representation of Peterborough caused by the 
death of Mr. Whalley. There is but one seat, and only one 
of the candidates can fill it. Needless to say, if all go to the 

ll, Mr. J. C. Lawrance, Q.C., Conservative, will, in all pro- 

bility, be the lucky man. After all that has come and gone 
the spectacle is not an ae one. With eyes wide open, 
the Liberals of Peterborough are repeating the fatal tactics 
which, in so many instances, contributed to swell the Conser- 
vative majority of 1874. They are courting defeat, and they 
will have their good luck, and not their good management, 
to thank if their folly is not rewarded in the usual way. 
At the last general election a vast majority of Liberal 
votes was recorded, yet a working majority of sixty 
Conservative members was returned to Parliament. Then, 
as now, the country was Liberal, but, what with the 
plethora of Liberal candidates, and the gross inequality of 
constituencies, the battle for progress was lost. The result 
was humiliating. The lesson was sharp as sharp could be. 
It was hoped, however, that it had at last been learned, and 
that the only thing which Liberals could, with advantage, 
borrow from their opponents—party discipline—had been 
mastered. The so-called caucus system inaugurated by the 
Birmingham Four Hundred was supposed to have rectified 
all that. Not so, however. Mr. W. E. Forster first set the 
evil example of defying the Liberal Three Hundred of Brad- 
ford. Thereupon many of our contemporaries wrote absurd 
homilies about the necessary “independence” of great men 
and right honourables, and, to a large extent, undid the good 
which had been done. It is so easy for persons who are 
neither great nor honourable to talk of “ independence,” when 
they are sacrificing on the altar of their own small ambitions 
ad culpable vanity the very principles whose triumph they 


' profess to regard as of inestimable importance to the State. 


Of the four Liberal candidates now in the field at Peter- 
borough, Mr. Raper is the only one who cannot be justly 
accused of thus offending. He was selected by the local 
Liberal Association, some time before Mr. Whalley’s death, 
to run with that honest, though eccentric gentleman, in the 
Liberal interest at the general election, whenever it should 
occur. Mr. Whalley having been removed to a sphere of use- 
fulness where, it is to be hoped, wicked Papists cease from 
troubling and weary claimants are at rest, nothing conld be 
more natural than that the Association should request Mr. 
Raper to seek to fill the vacancy, and that he should assent 
to offer his services to the constituency. If this had 
been done there would, in all likelihood, have been no 
contest, or one in which the Conservatives would have 
courted certain defeat. Mr. George Potter, however, from 
whom better things might have been expected, was the 
first to open the door to his political opponents in the 
old disastrous way. Mr. Raper having received the nomina- 
tion of the Liberal Association, Mr. Potter was not slow to 
discover that he, too, like Mr. Forster, was an opponent 
of “the caucus system.” Had the “caucus” of Peterborough 
chanced to have a keener eye for Short’s merit and less for 
Codlin’s, it is not too much to say that Short would have 
entertained a better idea of the caucus, or, at all events, if he 
did not, that he would have refrained from any measure of 
eat disapprobation. He could not complain that his quali- 

cations were unknown to the Liberal Association of Peter- 
borough, for this is not the first time he has presented him- 
self to the electors. Whether the Association might not 
have acted prudently by associating him with Mr. Raper as 
a candidate at the ensuing general election, it may not yet be 





too late for that body to consider. Mr. Potter has, un. 
doubtedly strong claims on Liberal, and more especially work. 
ing class support, though his “ Imperial” aberrations are nota 
little unaccountable, and his begging letters to distinguished 
members of Parliament for certificates of character have 
been, to say the least, somewhat undignified. Mr. Potter 
despised “ the caucus,” but he had a weakness for “ working. 
manism.” If he thought, however, that he was to have a 
monopoly of that electoral manna he was mistaken. There ig 
a powerful sub-division of Peterborough working-manism 
which may be described as railway-servantism, and this Mr, 
Peter Stewart Macliver, the proprietor of a Bristol paper, 
and President of the Amalgamated Railway Servants’ Asso. 
ciation, soon set himself to woo, and, it is understood, not 
without a measure of success. Mr. Macliver is evidently a 
sound Liberal in profession, but his Peterborough practice ig 
without defence. Three Radicals being thus in the field, what 
more natural than that a Whig should appear on the scene in 
the person of the Hon. John W. Fitzwilliam, a son of 
Earl Fitzwilliam, whose overshadowing family influence in 
the borough it was the late Mr. Whalley’s greatest achieve. 
ment to have overthrown. Between Mr. Fitzwilliam’s opi- 
nions, and those of Messrs. Raper, Potter and Macliver, there 
may be something to choose, but, as for the Radical candidates, 
they are a very trinity of electoral er All condemn 
the Eastern policy of the Government, all approve of the 
county franchise, all advocate disestablishment, all have 
recipes for intemperance, and all would compensate workmen 
for accidents. In some respects, the nominee of the Associa- 
tion is the most pronounced Radical of the trio. He is pre- 
pared to redress all the grievances of which either Mr. Potter 
or Mr. Macliver complains, and it is not pretended that he is 
less competent. He is, in fact, a singularly lucid and persua- 
sive speaker, a tried politician of unsullied reputation—al- 
together such an one as the Liberal Association honoured 
itself by honouring. Of the Liberal candidates before the elec- 
tors, it is not too much to say that on personal and party 
grounds the chosen of the Liberal Association is the most 
eligible because his Liberalism is of the least sectional and 
most representative order. It comprehends working-manism 
and railway-servantism without the smallest difficulty. The 
interests, therefore, which divide the Liberal camp at Peter- 
borough are, we are reluctantly obliged to conclude, not 
public but private, not patriotic but selfish and personal. 

Is there, then, it may be asked, no cure for this disastrous 
self-seeking on the part of Liberal candidates? Is the un- 
doubted Liberalism of the country never to receive correspond- 
ing expression in the Legislature? Is “ Liberal politician” 
to become a synonym for self-seeker? In view of the indecent 
spectacle to be seen at Peterborough, and perchance to be 
repeated in other Liberal constituencies at the ensuing general 
election, these are very serious questions for the party of 
progress to consider. The Liberalism of the country 
cannot for ever be permitted to remain a corpus 
vile for adventurers to experiment on. The nature of 
the malady must first be carefully ascertained and then 
the remedy sternly applied. In nearly every instance 
in which a Liberal constituency is cursed with a redun- 
dancy of candidates, it will be found that the aspirants belong 
to a class that are Liberals only because they have no chance 
as Tories. What they want isa seat in the House. The 
cannot hope to enter the sacred precincts by the easy 
reserved for the territorial braamins whom England delights 
to honour. What chance have parvenu Smiths, and suddenly 
and dubiously rich Browns against Lowthers, Ridleys, or 
second sons of peers, on their own traditional preserves 
None whatever; and it is the knowledge of this fact 
that drives Smith and Jones into the Liberal ranks tc 
the great detriment of the principles and party they 
espouse. They are candidates first and Liberals after- 
wards. When wives and daughters have been got into 
“ Society,” and swindling companies galvanised into activity 
by their M.P.-ship, their legislative mission is pretty 
well exhausted. It is against the machinations of. such 1m 
vaders and self-seekers that independent Liberal constituencies, 
such as Peterborough, have specially to guard. And this, so far 
as has yet been discovered, can only be effectually accom- 
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plished by a loyal application of “the caucus byes: in some 
form or other. Independent Liberals must take a leaf out of 
their adversaries’ book. They must agree to sink minor 
differences of opinion, and leave the selection of candidates 
to a freely elected jury of their number, whose duty it should 
be, on soul and conscience, to present to the constituency the 
most competent man they can discover. Where would the 
French Republicans have been? Where would the Republic 
itself have been to-day, if, at the last general election, the 
Republican party had not closed its ranks in face of the re- 
action? This, it may be urged, was done under the influence 
of a greater peril than any with which England is at present 
threatened. The difference was this. The French were then 
at the end of their “ Imperialism,” whereas we are at the begin- 
ning of ours. Earl Beaconsfield, with the aid of his “‘mechanical 
majority,’ has already made inroads on the constitutional 
liberties of Englishmen which in the days of Strafford and 
Laud would, if persevered in, have cost him his head. 
‘Parliament has lost all reasonable control over the Executive ; 
and, what is worse, the people have practically lost control of 
their representatives. They do what they have a mind, and 
that mind is evil continually, self-willed, and anti-liberal, to 
an extent unknown in this generation, The hope of the 
country is in the prudence and patriotism of the Liberal 
Associations, or it is nowhere. It is the duty of every good 
Liberal to join his local association, to seek to influence its 
decisions in no captious spirit, and, when they have been 
come to, to stand by them through evil or good report. For 
these general reasons, rather than for any others, we unhesi- 
tatingly urge the Liberals of Peterborough to rally round 
the nominee of the local Liberal association as one man. 
By so doing they will save their borough from the humilia- 
tion and wrong of being misrepresented by a ane in Parlia- 
ment, and they will set a much needed example of concord to 
other Liberal constituencies similarly threatened with sec- 
tional strife, 





THE REVENUE. 


If the people who screamed, shouted, and gesticulated, with 
a species of frenzied delight, when they saw the Government 
launching the country on a career of adventure in Eastern 
politics the end of which nobody could forecast, have still a 
grain of “sweet reasonableness” left them, they must, on 
glancing through the figures of the quarter’s revenue, con- 
fess that Imperialism is, after all, a somewhat costly indul- 
gence. We have had grand naval displays, we called out the 
reserves, we put on high pressure at our arsenals, and we 
bullied and browbeat the universe, defying it, in the truest 
spirit of the Elijah Pogram “ defiance,’ to compete with 
Great Britain on any hook. The attitude having been 
struck, and the spectacle proving a success, our political 
stage properties were packed up, and we are now left in a 
position to learn the price of the first part of the entertainment. 
This is by no means the pleasant side of the business; and 
few even of the most ardent admirers of the performance the 
country has been put through, will be altogether satisfied with 
the pecuniary outcome of the undertaking. But the dissatis- 
faction which may now be felt is not all that we are 
destined to experience. Under no circumstances is it par- 
ticularly cheering to have to face a deficit. But, when that 
deficit springs up in spite of a severe twist having been 
applied to the fiscal screw—and that, also, in a period 
of stagnant trade, reduced profits, and a threatened exten- 
sive liquidation in the financial and mercantile world—the 
event assumes a more than ordinarily gloomy aspect. A 
policy of sensations, however, has to be paid for, and we can 
mr do better than examine, as a mere matter of curiosity, 
the way in which the disbursements are being provided for. 

We should be going too far out of our way were we to 
reproduce the original Budget estimates which Sir Stafford 
Northcote presented to the House ; while the little surprises 
which were kept in store for us in the form of supplementary 
estimates, necessitated by unforeseen expenditure, must be 
yet too fresh in people’s minds to need recapitulation. We 
have no doubt that. when Parliament reassembles, further 


modifications in the eee estimates will be found urgent, 


and that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in once more 
sending round the hat, will be able to point with a certain 
quiet triumph to the fact that, just before the termination 
of the session, he hinted at the possibility of the extra- 
ordinary expenditure being again somewhat in excess of his 
calculations. Turning, then, to the quarter’s revenue, we at 
once notice what seems to be a surplus of 83,0001, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last year. A little 
close scrutiny, however, soon divests it of the ordina 

character of a net balance. The Treasury receipts in 1877 
had no such aids as those which have this year been called 
into requisition, and, making an estimate of the extra yield 


from the single item of the additional twopence in the pound © 


levied on the income tax, it is not difficult to see that the 
augmentation of 162,0001. coming under this head more than 
accounts for this seemingly satisfactory state of affairs. Look- 
ing further on, the prospect does not become more promising. 
The increase of 24,000]. in the interest on advances is 
balanced on the other side of the account by a like sum 
charged against the revenue for monies borrowed for local 
loans. These two increases exhaust the subject of what 
cheerfully disposed people may consider its satisfactory 


aspects, and what remains is well calculated to shake the . 


confidence of any reasonable person who has nursed a belief 
that the issue would be less gloomy than we originally ven- 
tured to penewe would be the case. We must confess that 
we regarded with a well founded suspicion the glowing 
results shown in the return for the first quarter of the year. 
While Sir Stafford Northcote estimated the customs receipts 
(including the increased duty on tobacco) at 20,500,000/., or 
an increase of 750,000/., the expansion in the first three 
months amounted to 142,0007. But, as this addition to the 
receipts occurred just prior to the new fiscal impositions 
coming into operation, or ata time when everybody was 
anxious to add to his stocks of dutiable articles in advance of 
the period fixed for levying the increased duty, the diminu- 
tion which took place in the receipts from these sources in 
the second quarter presents little matter for surprise. 


Thus the augmentation of 142,0001. in the first quarter . 


having been reduced to 98,0001. for the half year by a 
diminution in the second quarter of 44,0001, the means 
by which the revenue from this direction is to be 
stimulated, so as to get together the balance of 652,0001. 
originally reckoned on, cannot be easily guessed at. Even 
were business in a flourishing condition, and the power among 
the people to indulge in luxuries greater than now, such a 
sudden and large increase in their consumption of dutiable 


articles as that which is required to rescue the estimate of the | 


Chancellor of the Exchequer from derisive criticism when he 
comes to present his accounts would be little short of 
miraculous. This, however, is not all. With an absolute 
disregard for the poverty and ruin the foreign poli of his 

arty was plunging the country into, Sir Stafford Northcote 
had so much faith in the elasticity of the Excise receipts 
that he estimated them at 27,600,0001., including the addi- 
tional dog tax of 100,0001. What he could have seen in the 
situation which made it differ from the state of things which 
prevailed in 1877-8, when the receipts only amounted to 
27,464,0001., we cannot conceive, unless, indeed, he fancied 
that the European conflagration, which his estimates were 
designed to provide for, would “do good for trade,” and help 
the country into a position of ease and affluence. But, as it 
is, and, in fact, as we might have anticipated, there has been 
in this direction, also, a lamentable break-down in the esti- 
mates. Instead of there being an increase of 68,0001. for the 
half year, there is an actual decrease of 227,000/., or a dis- 
crepancy between the estimates and the actual results 
of 395,0001., which, assuming the same process to go 
on—and of this there is every probability—will issue 
in a little error of judgment amounting to 800,000/. on 
the year. To say nothing of the reduction of 200,000I. in the 
receipts from stamps for the half year, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has to face and make the best of the unpleasant 
fact that, in other and pelle ampertens quarters, a like 
series of financial blunders en monene to light. 

If the diminution in the revenue which has resulted from 
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the first half of the year were the worst we had to encounter, 
there would still be ample room for complaint. But we have, 
unfortunately, only arrived at the first. stage in the wretched 
business which has been prepared for us. The remainder of 
the year promises to rank with grim prominence in the 
record of our national disasters. Not only is the political 
atmosphere heavily charged with war, but, thanks to a 
“vigorous” foreign policy, and the unceasing apprehension 
which it has created throughout the commercial and indus- 
trial world, every branch of business has been paralysed and 
legitimate enterprise checked, until at last we are landed in 
the midst of a monetary crisis the probable outcome of which 
it is far from pleasant to contemplate. 


(ON 


PANICS IN THEATRES. 


It certainly cannot be altogether a comforting reflection to 
playgoers to know that within the last century something 
over 130 fires and fire panics have occurred in different 
theatres, and that 21 per cent. of the fires have happened 
during the progress of a performance, when the buildings 
were more or less crowded by a panic-stricken audience. Un- 
fortunately also, these disasters have been attended with 
anything but an insignificant loss of life. In the Saragossa 
fire of 1778 more than 600 persons lost their lives; in 1781 
there was a loss of twelve livesat the Paris Opera House; in 
the Haymarket Theatre, in 1794, during a royal visit, although 
no fire occurred, yet sixteen people were killed, and many 
wounded; in 1807 there was a false alarm of fire at Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre and eighteen lives were lost in consequence ; 
in 1811, at the fire at the Richmond Theatre, Virginia, nearly 
a hundred made up the dead list; in 1846, at the Quebec 
Theatre, 500 was the number of victims, while the next 
year, at the Carlsruhe Theatre, 104 perished; in 1858, 
there was an alarm of fire at the Cobourg and sixteen 
were killed; last year there was the fearful catastrophe at 
Brooklyn, and we have for the time ended the list 
with the panic at the Liverpool Theatre. In reading 
this short but gloomy recital of calamities, it would not 
be so very unnatural if some of us were to arrive at 
several rather emphatic conclusions. And among these con- 
clusions there would at least be three or four which would 
be more deeply impressed upon us than the rest. For in- 
stance, we cannot question but that theatres, both from 
necessity and circumstance, are far more liable to fire than are 
other buildings occupying a similar area; that greater pre- 
cautions, therefore, ought to be taken to prevent fires in 
them; and, further, that, in case of an alarm of fire, whether 
true or false, many means of egress should be afforded to the 
audience. Yet, despite what has been taught by the most 
melancholy experiences, with the exception of the Vienna 
theatre and one or two others, theatres never seem to be built 
with the idea well borne in mind that at some time or the 
other a fire panic is sure to occur. Means of egress are cer- 
tainly provided to suit all ordinary circumstances, but extra- 
ordinary contingencies are never provided for. Almost every 
theatre in London is built with a sufficient number of exits 
to allow of the whole audience under ordinary circumstances, 
dispersing in from five to ten minutes. Yet it might be truly 
and safely said that we have not one theatre from which a 
panic-stricken crowd could make its escape without the chance 
of a most serious loss of life. Always, also, let it be considered 
that members of a crowd in a state of panic are no better 
able to take care of themselves and avoid injury to others 
than are the inmates of the padded rooms of Bedlam and 
Colney Hatch. On a man-of-war the seamen are al- 
ways drilled to meet the exigencies of an alarm of fire. 
Every man has a particular station, to which he has at once to 
make at the word of command. Yet, in the theatre, where 
the staff of actors, musicians, and carpenters, ought to be the 
first to preserve order among the panic-stricken people, who 
are as much in need of warders as are the patients of the 
lunatic asylum, it is commonly their practice to lose their 
heads and add to the general confusion, as unreasonably as 
the terrified members of the audience. In the creat fire at 


Covent Garden Theatre, in 1856, Professor Anderson himself _ 
was the first to give the alarm of fire; the musicians leapt 
from their seats among the crowd, and the carpenters and 
ballet girls rushed about wildly, increasing the panic to the 
utmost. There is certainly no particular reason why the 
members of the staff of a theatre should not be taught to 
take up particular stations in case of alarm of fire or an 

other panic, so that by their influence order might stand a 
better chance of being kept among the audience; yet, as a 
matter of fact, this notion of precaution has always been alto. 
gether scouted by managers of theatres and all those in their 

employ. , 

But, to come to the question of the means of egress in case of 
panic ; how little has it ever been properly andjcarefully con- 
sidered ! In 1875 the matter was taken up in the House by Sir 
W. Fraser; next, Captain Shaw wrote his excellent pamphlet on 
“ Fires in Theatres ;” then, last year, there was the meetin 
of the Middlesex Magistrates when they received a letter 
from the Lord Chamberlain advocating all that was written 
in the pamphlet spoken of; but still the evil remains in © 
much the same state as it has been for the last century. It 
has been suggested by the best of all authorities, the head of 
the Fire Brigade, that, although the auditorium of a theatre 
itself cannot be subdivided, yet the audience can be, and each 
portion ought to have a separate place for entrance and exit, 
according to price, so that, in case of an alarm, or of anything 
happening which would require a sudden clearing of any part, 
there would be no obstruction at the immediate point of exit 
from the seats. Then, again, it is desirable that each portion 
of the audience should leave the building altogether by dif- 
ferent passages, stairs, and doors; but, if this cannot be done, 
they should never be allowed to be in a common passage either 
end on, or even at right angles; as it is much safer for the 
two streams to take the general direction of the common 
passage before they enter it. Further, also, be the old rule 
kept in mind that even the smallest steps are always 
dangerous, while a gradient even of one in ten is always 
perfectly safe, provided there be not a too great pressure near 
it, which could always be avoided by having the entrance at 
a wide angle from the communicating passage. But this 
notion of Captain Shaw of having gradients in place of flights 
of steps is almost without exception never acted upon. We 
seem to have a fixed belief that we must ascend and descend 
by flights of steps, or else we must needs come to mischief. 
Still, at Seville Cathedral, as every reader of “ Murray” must 
know, the tower is ascended by means of gradients up which 
a coach and four could easily ascend or a crowd rush down 
without much fear of danger. Then, too, the great assistance 
of handrails along all passages, staircases, or gradients, is 
never sufficiently counted upon. As Captain Shaw writes, 
‘When a rush comes, the persons at the sides hold on to the 
rails, and those in the middle hold on to them, and it is most 
unusual with stich an arrangement for any one to be thrown’ 
down or trampled upon; whereas, in passages without any 
rail, there is nothing to prevent persons falling, and when 
they do fall the consequences are most serious, not only to 
themselves, through being trampled upon, but to all in the 
vicinity, on account of the obstruction and the increased 
impatience or panic which is sure to follow it.” 

And, as to the proper space for egress, without which no 
theatre should be allowed to be opened, for every hundred 
people there should be passages in immediate access to the 
auditorium which should occupy at least an area of 250 
square feet, and in all cases it is preferable that the passages 
and doorways should be as wide as possible. ‘Thus, while a 
spece of 100 by 23 feet would be sufficient, one of 50 by five 
would be preferable, and of 25 by 10 infinitely better ;” and’ 
it would be well, too, if the continental rule could be insisted 
upon, that there should be two exits for every 300 persons, and 
three for every 500. But the fact is, as our theatres have never 
been regarded from a national point of view, but only as 
means of private speculation, and as also we have such @ 
sacred and blind respect for private interests in prefer- 
ence to public welfare, it is extremely unlikely that for many 
— to come our places of public entertainment will ever 

uilt with any sentimental recard to the valne of human 
life. So long as plenty of people pay on going in, very few 
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private managers are likely to trouble themselves as to whe- 
ther, in case of panic or fire, the same number could get out 
again without loss of life or limb. Scatter Pal 
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WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 


The indictment brought against the governing body of 
Wellington College is, on the face of it, a very. simple matter. 
From the correspondence which has already been published 
upon the subject, it is now possible to form some sort of opinion. 
The circumstances under which ‘Wellington: College was 
founded are generally known, and it is unnecessary to do more 
than recapitulate the essential points. It was proposed in 
1854 to found a school as a memorial of the late Duke of 
Wellington. The Government granted certain concessions, 
the Crown gave a charter, and the public gave their subscrip- 
tions. The school was understood to be. established for the 
purpose of giving a gratuitous, or nearly gratuitous educa- 
tion to the orphan sons of officers. In 1854 the governors 
issued a report, suggesting that the school might be benefited 
by extending its advantages to the sons of living officers, on 
an increased but still moderate scale of payment.. In this 
innovation there was no apparent danger. » The school was to 
be established in memory of a great officer for the orphans 
- of other officers. If it could be shown that the latter bene- 
fited by the admission of the sons of living.officers, whose 
‘increased contributions would forward the original intention 
of the founders, great good might be expected-to result, and 
there would be little ground for remonstrance. .There was 
ample room, as the school was then constituted; for-an’exten- 
sion of this sort, and it might be expected that both classes 
of pupils would increase in numbers as the school: prospered. 
The thin end of the wedge thus introduced, however, the 
opportunity was taken to still further enlarge the scope of 
the school, and the complaint against the governors now is 
that they have diverted and are continuing to divert the 


subscriptions and concessions received into another and very. 


different channel. 

Instead of providing for the expansion of the original pro- 
ject upon legitimate lines they seek to attract the sons of a 
totally different class of people. The number of foundations 
has not been increased, whilst the governors. avow.their in- 
tention of endeavouring to make the college a great public 


school, resembling the “ great educational. institutions: of the. 


”? 


Empire.” In carrying out this intention they have found an 
able coadjutor in the late head master. Whether the latter 
merely acted under orders to the best of his ability, or 
whether he owes his mitre to his part in the matter,.we do 
-not know; we do know that it is a tradition with the 
scholastic profession that one of the short roads to eccle- 
siastical preferment lies through tuition. “It ‘is nécessary, 


however, that a certain class of pupils should be,attracted -to. 


the establishment over which the aspirant presides. But, let 
this be as it may, the fact remains that the original intentions 
of the founders have, within the short space’ of twenty years, 
been set aside, and that Wellington College is now practically 
a school for the sons of rich civilians. No excuse for such a 
change can be found from the reforms adopted in other 
and old schools. Grammar schools have been fotnded in 
towns for the benefit of the townspeople, and, as tinie rolled 
ov, have completely passed beyond the original intentions 
of the founders. But the reason for this is obvious. In the 
old days of slow and expensive communication people could 
not afford to send their sons far from home. The railways have 
made the difference, and now many parents prefer-that their 
children should be educated at a little distance from their 
own homes. The necessity which existed no longer remains. 
Again, many of the places where schools were established have 
grown with the general growth of prosperity in the eountry. In- 
creased accommodation and a different system were inevitable. 
But none of these reasons applies to the case of Wellington Col- 
lege. On the contrary, setting aside the fact thatitis «school of 
yesterday, officers have as a class grown poorer; those that 
(ia ara lace ahla ta maka a nravicinn fara family thoaee that 


- live are far more liable to be called on to serve abroad, and 


the choice of schools to men of limited means and at a dis- 
tance from home is a serious matter. Wellington College was 
intended to meet the needs of both classes, and yet by the 
action of the governors both are deprived, to a great extent, 
of its advantages. . 

The worst features of the correspondence, however, are the 
defiant tone adopted by the governors, and the painful eva- 
sions in which they indulge. Whether Colonel Talbot, the 
vice-president, whose letters to Sir Charles Ellice, the Ad- 
jutant-General, we have in mind, is merely the mouthpiece of 
the governors, or whether the arrogance and disingenuousness 
is all his own, we have no means of judging. In either case, 
his replies to Sir Charles Ellice’s suggestion that explana- 
tions should be offered, are framed in questionable taste. Colonel 
Talbot says, in effect, that no one has any right to criticise the 
method in which the govérning body of Wellington Colle 
choose to conduct that establishment, provided the strictly, 
legal obligation of maintaining and educating a limited num- 
ber of foundationers is fulfilled—that is to say, if we rightly 
apprehend Colonel Talbot, that the public, having been in- 
duced to subscribe for the purpose of establishing a school 
for the orphan sons of officers, and the funds thus collected 
having been used to build and endow a school for that pur- 
pose, in excess, we presume, of the requirements of a limited 
number of foundationers, the sons of rich civilians are to be 
admitted to the enjoyment of the privileges belonging to 
another class. This was never contemplated in the first instance. 
If this money.was not obtained under false pretences, it is, 
at least, clear that it has been misappropriated. The public 
probsbly knew its own mind when it subscribed. It is a mere 
quibble to - that they intended only to maintain a limited 
number of scholars. y not say that they intended to limit 
the number of scholars to be maintained? At least, the 
money collected was intended as a nucleus of a fund for 
benefiting the children of officers, and the public have a right 
and will insist upon that right to call the governors to 
account, in spite of the repudiation of responsibility by the 
latter. We should like, also, to have some explanation of 
Colonel Talbot’s assertion that there is no competitive ex- 
amination for admission, when boys cannot enter the college 
at the reduced rate without passing a competitive examination. 
We do not see how Colonel Talbot is to get out of this 
dilemma. Either be, in his official position, knows nothing 
of the system of the college and speaks at random, or he 
deliberately denies that which he knows to be a fact. As 
regards the question of competition, there is something to be 
said. The majority of officers are not supposed to be in a 
position to give their sons an expensive training at a 
crammer’s to prepare them to compete for admission to the 
college. . Moreover, the boys are supposed to go there to be 
taught, as they cannot afford to be taught elsewhere. How- 
ever advisable it may be to let the sons of rich men compete, 
it is absurd to apply the test in a case like this. The system 
defeats the object aimed at, and, just in proportion as an 
officer most requires to avail himself of the advantages of the 
college, he is least able to do so. The propriety of admitting 
a boy ought to be judged by no such test,.but rather by 
his comparative poverty, and, other things being equal, by his 
father’s services. . , 

In short, it is a farce to pretend to perpetuate the 
memory of the Great Duke in a school, ostensibly established 
for the sons of officers of that army which he commanded in 
his day, but which is now avowedly intended chiefly for the 
accommodation of the sons of rich men. The grievance is not 
so much that the expensive style of living, now rapidly 
becoming a feature of the Wellington College course, is dis- 
couraging, and a source of discomfort to the poorer members_ 
of the school. There are poor men’s sons at all the “ great 
educational institutions of the empire.” But the whole system 
is wrong. Public money is misapplied. The sons of officers 
are defrauded of their rights. Officers themselves are put to 
inordinate and unnecessary expense, both before and after they 
can avail themselves of their privileges, and these are cur- 
tailed in turn in favour of'a class privileged by the governing 
body. The latter ignores equity, treats the public with con- 
tempt, and searches shelter behind its internrotetion of the 
striet letter of its charter. Such explanations as it deigns to 
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offer are conveyed through the vice-president, whose rank 
‘probably recommended him as @ fit and proper person to be 
entrusted with the protection of the interests of brother 
officers. The one in of comfort to be derived from the 
review of the whole situation is that the governing body have 
gone a little too far and fast, and that it is not too late for a 
reform to follow that inquiry which we doubt not will be 
instituted. In the meantime, when we remember that 
Wellington College is only in the twentieth year of its exist- 
ence, and that the intentions of its founders, pious or other- 
wise, have already been tossed overboard like so much deck- 
cargo from a tempest-tossed ship, we cannot be surprised if 
charitable people should withhold their countenance from 
schemes of a like nature, and refuse to subscribe their money 





to further the ambitious projects of the.friends of the 


mammon of unrighteousness. 





TEMPLARS. 


Let it not be assumed that our Templars are “ good,” 
secundae intentionis, and according to teetotal principles. 
Total abstinence from any one of the pleasures of this life is 
one of the last characteristics to be sought for in them, 
though it need not be inferred therefrom that intoxication is 
at a premium with them more than with any other society 
in which young men and bachelors are to be found. The 
orgies ik: feasts of the Universities would, at least, find no 
imitation in the Temple precincts, even though the life of its 
inmates may in no way conform to the ascetisism of monas- 
tics. 

A general impression of the day of business life of the 
Temple may easily be gathered by a casual visitor during 
daylight. Perhaps its busiest phase is about four p.m. during 
term time, when counsel have just begun to return from 
court to chambers, to learn from their clerks what new 
business has come in, to read up briefs, to look up references 
in the library, to attend conferences, or, if they take pupils, 
to overlook the work done by them during the day before the 
closing hour shall come. Solicitors and solicitors’ clerks are 
passing to and fro, bound on the errand of delivering briefs 
or attending conferences; students are beginning to take 
their leave for the day, unless they contemplate keeping 
term and dining in hall. Here and there may be seen two 
or more leading members of the profession exchanging re- 
marks upon some current case of interest, or glad of an 
excuse for a minute’s relaxation in the exchange of comments 
more mundane, en passant. Such a scene has been witnessed 
by many a visitor, and has found its way into the pages of 
many a novelist. The chambers of the practising barrister 
have also been sketched to threadbare excess. Dingy win- 
dows and gloomy panes; overhanging eaves, and even more 
dingy interiors of dens, and piles of dusty papers, have been 
similarly described. Dust seems to be the staple idea of the 
author who dilates upon such a theme. London breeds dust 
freely at the best of times, and the Temple is not behindhand 
in contributing its quota; it would need a spruce and ener- 
getic handmaid to keep dust from accumulating in any room 
devoted to the storage of papers and books; and it must be 
confessed that the normal “ laundress”’ of the Temple is not 
particularly energetic in her habits, nor does she realise the 
waxim that cleanliness is next to godliness. 

But it is the inner life of the Temple, that of its inmates, 
who are to be found there as residents, and not as professional 
men, which least strikes the casual visitor. When business 
hours are over, and the shades of night have begun to settle 
down upon the scene, the aspect of the place begins to 
recal collegiate life. Not that the residents are, as a body, 
known to each other to anything like the extent to which 
University men study each other’s acquaintance; nor do 
they, even when acquaintances, exchange hospitality in the 
same way. The younger men may do so, when first they 
begin to reside and find a few old friends within range 
of them, and supplement their acquaintances with sundry 
new introductions. But this phase of life soon passes away 
for them. Some of them marry, others abandon the pro- 
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fession, and the few who stay on reach a time of 
life at which they are not ambitious to cultivate new 
society in their haunts for fear of too much _heari 
the sound of their own voices. Even in the brighter ind 
earlier days of Templars, there is few of the.breakfast parties 
which are so common among Undergraduates ; there is small 
community of taste and of hours to induce such a custom, 
Still less is there any revival of the University wine party ; 
though old cronies may smoke together and drink toddy for 
an hour or two after dining at the Cock or in Hall, and lively 
students may luxuriate for once or twice in their lives at 
“ call parties” of their own and their friends. Quiet rubbers 
of whist may go on now and then, or the more modern and 
seductive game of “ Nap” may have votaries in a few sets of 
chambers. But these in no way disturb the external sobriety 
of the scene, unless some merry juvenile should give vent to 
a view holloa on making his exit in the small hours, 

To those who have never participated in the life of a 
resident Templar, the existence may seem a dreary one, esti- 
mated more by its external surroundings than from any real 
knowledge of the mode of life of the inmates. It may safely 
be taken as an axiom that no man feels loneliness so long ag 
he is employed, or, in default of employment, can find 
society. Those residents who desire to cultivate the society 
of their fellows will find little difficulty in doing so, unless 
their own proclivities make them bad company. Here and 
there may be seen some aged habitué, bachelor or widower, 
whose confrires have all passed away from the scene, and 
whose business is not sufficiently pressing to kill time for 
him. But heis an exception. The majority of the residents 
are busy men. It does not follow that they are hermits, even 
if they fail to cultivate the society which lies at their own 
doors. They may be seen at dinner parties at the West End 
some four nights a week in the season, and may find other 
resources for relaxation in their clubs, or even in the pre- 
cincts of St. Stephen’s. Temple chambers are about the 
handiest abode for a bachelor member of Parliament, if he 
has the good fortune to be a member of either Inn. 

We have said that the majority of residents are busy men, 
unless they are temporary students who are enjoying a first 
insight into London life. If, however, they find time heavy 
on hand, they have more resources for amusement than a 
casual glance atthe place would suggest. No London square 
can boast of gardens which can compare with those of the 
two Inns; the embankment of the Thames has thrown into 
the hands of the Benchers a large stretch of land which for- 
merly was tidal mud flat, but which is now tastefully laid out, 
and forms pleasure grounds of several acres. There is ample 
scope for the study of nature, even within brick walls, and 
the Vicar of Selborne would have been able to indite many 
& page upon experiences of animal life in these monasteries. 
dt is needless to say that cats abound, and to an extent that 
often becomes a nuisance. A serenade between two amorous 
tabbies is galling to the temper in the small hours. Cats run 
wild in most parts of the Temple, insomuchas few of them own 
masters, but they are of adomestic nature, andattach themselves 
to sets of chambers with the smallest encouragement. Laun- 
dresses are glad of their aid to keep down mice, and have the 
feminine tendency to make friends with them; they feedthemon 
scraps left from breakfast; and, when other London cats are 
often starving, the denizens of the Temple are well fed, and 
bring up their families in deserted cellars with comparative 
luxury. Rooks do not build in the Temple, though they do 
in Gray’s Inn; but sparrows exist by the thousand, ria 
in the trees, and picking up a living with little difficulty. 
Templar who returns from a ball to his chambers, just before 
dawn, will have hardly got between his sheets before the first 
sparrow wakes, and chirps his réveillé to his fellows; his 
challenge is promptly answered, and in another two minutes 
the whole colony is engaged in a noisy parliament which 
is often fatal to slumber. These birds seem to have been 
in possession for generations. In Charles Lamb’s essay 00 
“The Old Benchers of the Inner Temple” we read that Peter 
Pierson, during his term of treasurership entered thé 
following charge :—“Item, disbursed by Mr. Allen, the 
gardener, twenty shillings for stuff to poison the sparrows 
by my order.” Whether the other benchers found them- 
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selves able to sleep in comfort through the war-song of the 
sparrows, or whether they recognised the use of the birds as 
general scavengers, they anyhow unanimously disallowed the 
charge. The sparrows select trees as their resting-places for 
the sake of avoiding the cats, who are their natural enemies. 
They are put to sore shifts to find roosting and building 
places which are out of the reach of their foes, for the latter 
range the tiles of every available vantage ground, and make 
short work of wef dormant sparrow or unprotected brood. 

The “ boy ” of the Temple is sui generis. In most sets of 
barristers’ chambers a boy is kept, who attends and opens the 
door in the head clerk’s absence, and runs on messages ; junior 
barristers in small practice often keep only a boy. Most of 
these youngsters are earnest at their duties, and in time 
rise to be clerks ; others are supremely mischievous, 
and, as they are generally selected for sharpness they 
often turn that quality to bad account. The majorit 
of their dishonest tricks, which are many, go unpunished, 
partly because their masters can ill spare the time to 
attend police courts and sessions afterwards, to give evi- 
dence, and partly out of human charity and unwillingnes 
to brand mere lads with the taint of felony. We recollect, 
nine years ago, a lad who took advantage of his master’s 
absence to abstract his cheque-book and to forge his name. 
He drew, and overdrew. The bank sent a letter of remon- 
strance against the overdraw, addressed to the master, but 
the wide-awake boy intercepted it, and wrote in the master’s 
name to the bank, apologising for the overdraw, and stating 
that the father of the barrister would cover all overdraws on 
his return to town. As the father had a large account in the 
same bank (of which fact the boy was aware) the excuse was 
accepted. _Emboldened, and desirous of making hay while 
the sun shone, the lad drew a last cheque for 501., 
and absconded with the proceeds. He was eventually 
arrested at Margate, where he was living en prince, and 
was known to his intimates as “Flash Joe.” Another 
boy used to intercept Post Office orders and cheques, 
ruthlessly destroying notes and letters addressed to the 
chambers, in the hopes of now and then securing spoil. Com- 
plaints were made to the Post Office of missing letters, and 
eventually the lad was brought tojustice. Again, one day there 
was a free fight in Elm Court; one barrister had sent to 
borrow coals from another three days running. The boy of 
the latter had to carry the coals to the borrower. Grudging 
the trouble; he avenged himself by hauling out the boy of 
the borrower, and thrashing him in the open. Only last 
week a case was reported of a lad who was accused of stealingand 
selling eighty volumes of books from his employer’s chambers. 
The inordinate number of names which sometimes figure on 
a door would make the uninitiated wonder how so many 
men could get into one set of chambers. But many of these 
apparent sub-tenants only paint up their names without 
using the rooms at all; the fee for this privilege being 101. 
per annum. For this sum their letters are taken in and 
forwarded to their private addresses. 

A resident who has a literary but not a legal taste, ma 
find ample resources in the libraries, besides law books. All 
the classics, and most of the standard English authors will 
be found on the shelves. Poetry, history, biography, ad 
libitum; Carlyle, Walpole, Butler, Hume, Swift, Mere- 
vale, as samples of prose; or the taste may be varied by 
Fielding’s or Scott’s fiction. Should the reader desire to 
read any book out of hours in his chambers, the librarians 
are complaisant enough to lend them till the library re- 
opens, on receipt of a memorandum from the borrower. 

The Templar’s chambers are his castle, cut off from all 
communication with other sets, and when his oak is 
“sported” they are more effectually shut up than most 
London houses. Fires have been recorded in the buildings, 
and the rebuilt premises usually exhibit a tablet to that 
effect; the wonder is that more fires do not occur; there has, 
we believe, been no real conflagration this century. Yet 
stoves are heaped up and left, with utter disregard of ordi- 
nary caution, and often unprotected even by a guard. Gas 
is laid on in many sets, but we never hear of an explosion ; 
although many residents indulge in the dangerous habit of 
reading in bed. they seem not to succeed in even burn- 


ing themselves. Temple laundresses are a dirty class, 
as @ rule; and it requires a strong stomach to look 
on while they cook breakfast, and then to partake of 
the meal. A gas stove renders a Templar almost in- 
depent of culinary aid, for he can then put his kidney or 
rasher down to cook while he shaves or dresses, and can 
regulate the heat to time its preparation to the minute. Others 
send for their matutinal meal hot from the time-honoured 
“Prosser’s ” in Fleet-street ; but, unless the recipient is ready 
toeat his breakfast when it comes, there is danger of it becom- 
ing cold. After all, the gas stove is the most economical, and 
ensures cleanliness, without entailing delay while a fire burns 
up, or the suffocating heat of the latter in summer. The 
motto of a’‘Temple laundress is never to clean up until there 
is dirt worth the cleaning. If remonstrated with for allowing 
dust an irich thick to accumulate on a shelf, she will reply, 
with injured innocence, that she dusted it not less than a 
fortnight ago. For a resident, we recommend a commis- 
sionaire or old soldier, who has been an officer’s servant, as a 
— attendant. To obviate dust, the furniture should 

leather as far as possible, the carpet reduced to a mini- 
mum, and the floor polished. 

The Temple is not much of an abode for married women ; 
but we have known newly married couples, with small means, 
take up their.abode in chambers, and there is no fear of 
molestation for the wife. Liaisons and chéres amies are, of 
course, common affairs in a bachelor community, and they 
may as well be imagined as more fully described. For those 
who care for choral services, there are few better places 
of resort than the Temple Church. The organist isa ae 
composer of the day, and few services are more appreciate 
by any choir than “Hopkins in F.” The church is now 
slanal for long vacation, but it will be re-opened for the first 
Sunday in November. The organ has meantime been en- 
larged, and there will be a new Te Deum and Benedictus b 
the organist, specially composed for the occasion. Sue 
are some of the pursuits and resources of the modern Tem- 
plar. If he is monastic other than in name, it is from choice 
rather than compulsion; those who have served a bachelor- 
apprenticeship in its precincts are wont to feel, when here- 
after they settle into the double harness of matrimony and 
migrate north and west, that their days of monasticism have 
not been the least pleasant of their lives. 





THE WORSHIP OF WOMEN. 


Seeing that “the way of a man with a maid” was the last 
of the four things which the wise, and therefore humble 
son of Jakeh avowed to be “ too wonderful” for him, it is 
not surprising that the relations of men and women should 
have been the subject of wonder in all ages. The influence 
of women in politics is a trite subject on which young men 
at college examinations are expected to write a comprehen- 
sive essay in an hour and a half, because, no doubt, it isa 
subject on which a learned scholar might write a volume. An 
essay on “ Lady Macbeth, considered in relation to Jezebel,” 
mania make an interesting paper for a Shakesperian society ; 
and “The probable influence of the sister and wife of 
Thothmes II. in promoting the Exodus,” would make a capital 
subject for any member of a learned society who had studied 
that lady’s latercareer. Into such high questions we do not pro- 
pose to enter. Our present object is briefly, and by no means 
exhaustively, to discuss the worship of women, as it exists 
among the more civilised specimens of civilised races, and its 
consequences. In all ages of the world there have been remark- 
able women. We have already hinted at two of them, but 
the list is not confined to rulers of nations. It should in- 
clude such humbler patriots as a Judith, an Esther, a Joan 
of Arc, a Deborah, or even a Maid of Saragossa. In other 
walks of life there have been other distinguished women who 
have demanded and obtained the worship of love, of. reve- 
rence, or of fear; but our business is not with the exceptions. 
We would speak of the social worship of woman generally, 
which is a growth of comparatively modern times, and which, 
having degenerated into an affectation, is likely to impede 
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many wholesome reforms, and to lead to serious mischief. 
Let us fervently hope that in its best form it may survive 
to all time, and that it shall be always an ideal for a man :— 


To love one maiden only ; to love 
And worship her by years of noble deeds 
Until he win her. 


For, as the poet adds, expanding, in his own manner, a simple 
idea into a swell of harmony :— 
Indeed I know 

Of no more subtle master under heaven 

Than is the maiden passion for a maid. 

Not only to keep down the base in man, ! 

But teach high thought and amiable words, 

And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 

And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 


Poor King Arthur! He set his goddess on too high a 
pedestal, till his own wife and his own most. trusted knight 
reminded him that women worshipped are still women. We 
have chosen the story of Arthur because it is about the most 
perfect picture of that chivalry with which the false worship 
of women began. Of course, in all ages men have fallen in 
love, but they fell in love, not with woman in the abstract, 
but with some particular woman. In the ancient civilisations 
a woman was either a slave or an equal. The affected adoration 
of the sex, which is known as chivalry—and which, though it 
had some good points, developed some noble instincts, and 
was a decided advance out of barbarism, was, nevertheless, an 
affectation—is not, we think, to be found before the Middle 
Ages. Then, what shape did it take? Why, this—that men 
in armour went about with ladies’ gloves stuck on their 
helmets, or a bit of a scarf tied somewhere about them, and 
announced themselves as ready to meet in mortal combat all 
and sundry who should dare to slight these tokens. More 
than that, they would meet at the jousts, and, because ladies 
happened to be looking on, would batter each other out of the 
saline of humanity, in order to show how brave they were, 
and to acquire the proud privilege of offering some prize to a 
lady fair in the presence of her kind sisters. If the ladies of 
that day had any sense of humour, it must have been vastly 
amusing to them to look on at this gallantry of the henroost, 
and see these mad fellows tilting at each other, and often 
wounding one another to death, for the sake of a smile from 
them. If they had little sense of humour, as is more than 
probable, — took it more or less seriously, and in that case, 
the only conclusion that they could draw from the spectacle 
was that they were creatures made to receive the worship of 
inferior man. Perhaps, when inferior man had attained his 
purpose so far as to secure one of them for a wife, the illusion 
may, in many cases, have been dispelled, as it so frequently 
is now. But that fact contains the moral which is the object 
of this article. Meanwhile, the way in which they accepted 
the homage is sufficiently indicated by the story, true or not, 
of the worshipped one who insisted that her adorer should 
fight in no more substantial armour than his shirt, and who 
saw him done to death before her eyes. 

And on the abandonment of this human cock-fighting, 
what succeeded? A school of poets who ransacked mytho- 
logy and the classics, tortured their imaginations, and 
exercised all their wits to devise praises for the perfections 
of women. There were, no doubt, some nobler ones 
among them. The man who depicted Una depicted woman 
strong in the strength of purity, strong enough in her 
gentleness to defy all the powers of evil, and strong enough 
to save her guardian knight from himself. But we speak 
generally ; not of the painters of ideals, but of those who 
adored women for being women, and for nothing else. This 
particular form of worship has not many living representa- 
tives; but it has been succeeded by the modern novel, which 
is the literary food of four girls out of five. The motive of 
the modern novel in the vast majority of cases is the rivalry 
of several men for the inestimable privilege of obtaining a 
particular woman as a wife. No crime is too bad, no action 
too heroic to be pressed into the service of the rivals, if only, 
after passing through fire and water for her sake, they may 
see her head fall upon their shoulder, and hear a whispered 
“ Yes ;” no despair too deep for them to indulge in if the 
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answer be “No.” What, in the name of truth and honesty, 
can we expect to be the result of such teaching ag 
this? When a little ragged boy who has undergone a 
severe course of “penny dreadfuls es endeavours in hig 
limited way to imitate Dick Turpin, it is the correct 
thing to bewail the vicious tendency of his reading ; 
but here we have a case in which the romance is backed by 
poetry, poetry by modern history, and the three by social cus. 
toms, the extravagances uttered at wedding breakfasts, and 
the after dinner speeches on behalf of “the ladies.” No 
doubt, there are hundreds of sensible women who take al] 
these things for what they are worth; but there are thou. 
sands who do not, and can we blame them? Instead of 
treating them as our equals we have done the best we can to 
make spoilt children of them in the days of their youth and 
beauty, leaving to them the task of finding out in later life 
how hollow the mockery has been. What wonder if some of 
them rebel? What wonder if the young married woman 
seeks in the ball room or elsewhere a renewal of the adoration 
which she has been taught to consider her due, but which her 
husband has ceased to pay? -e 
The one chief fruit of hypocrisy in one is untruthfulnesg 
in others. We have professed to treat all faults as venial in 
women except one. We have talked about lips “ that so 
sweetly were forsworn,” and have made for ourselves a code 
of morality concerning “‘ lovers’ perjuries,” and have set the 
whole relations between man and woman on so artificial 
a basis; that-it is the hardest thing in the world for a woman 
to be truthful, and a too common thing for her to see no harm 
in being deceitful. Of course, we do not allude to anything 
so coarse and clumsy as lying, but an adept in the art of 
deceit seldem descends to anything so inartistic. To cajole 
by pretence of favours to which a fictitious value is certain 
to be attached is a much higher branch of the art. , 
However, let us trust that better times are in store. It is 
for women to break through the web of hypocrisy with which 
we have surrounded them; to come down from their sham 
thrones ; to refuse and resent a mock worship; and to be the 
equals of men, but notthesame. This will beget mutual respect, 
as well as love, and will not be fruitful of disappointment. 
If the movement of self-assertion on the part of women in- 
augurated of late years could take this direction, not the 
most ardent conservative should have a word to say agai 
it. But yet, this one reform would include all the other 
particular movements so far as they are healthy. 





ECCENTRICITY. 


Half the -worries of life come from our servitude to other 
people’s.opinions. If we could be contented with our own 
content we should get on well enough, but we cannot satisfy 
ourselves with anything in which we think that other people 
may find food for criticism, and so we fret ourselves with 
striving towards a common standard, and are mortified and 
irritated at deficiencies which, in our true selves, we might 
rate no loss if not a gain. Our mode of life, our clothing, 
our dwelling-places, our households, our furniture, our meals, 
even what-we especially call our luxuries and our comforts, 
are little measured to our own needs and likings and scarcely 
much better measured to our means. They represent what 
we think other people think proper for us. We cannot = 
it, for, if we resolved to prefer convenience to custom 
ease for ourselves to a creditable appearance in our acquain- 
tances’ eyes, we should find such practical difficulties in the 
way of our carrying out our originality as would make the 
attempt at it a worse endurance than any bondage to conven- 
tionality. Our servants and our tradesmen would soon 
us the hopelessness of isolated innovation. If we could 
succeed in living in our own way, we should have to count the 
cost... The acquaintances and non-acquaintances who, bearing 
the noun-of-multitude title of society, have the rule of so much 
of our lives, might forgive us, but more likely would not. 
Not everybody inclined to rebel against society would be able 
to live happy thus unforgiven; and then, for so many, social 
position is no mere luxury of pleasant intercourse, but essel- 
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tial for the material interests of a career. In qpesioes of life, 
independence and isolation are often little less than syno- 
nyms. And, even where isolation would, on its own merits, 
be felt small alloy to comfort, it can rarely be possible to 
accept it. The few and far between instances of an achieved 
withdrawal from the fetters in which human beings dra 
each other along in the common groove have not usually had 
results to inspire imitation in those who, wishing to get, at 
least for themselves, the best out of their lives, look sanely 
for the best means of doing it. 

Something, nevertheless, is left in human nature, however 
modified and trained by the long obedience of centuries of 
civilization, which every now and then chafes at the laws of 
social symmetry and longs rudely for a separate freedom. 
There are few of us, probably, who have not been attacked by 
moods of insurrection against those disposals of ourselves and 
our belongings by the irresistible unthinking will, the dvdyxy, 
which, under many names—such even as Respectability, 
Morality, nay, even as Religion—but chiefly under that of 
Other People, coerces human beings in matters of no con- 
sequence to anybody but themselves individually and remote 
from any principle of right or wrong. For no particular rea- 
son but because it has been made our destiny we want to 
resist the destiny which has decreed what we are to give our 
friends for dinner, or which way we are to part our hair, or at 
what o’clock we are to get out of bed, or generally at which end 
we may open eggs. We need vent for our contrariness, and we 
assail conventionalities and conformities with our pens, or our 
tongues, or our overt acts, or, it may be, the cut of our clothes, 
as fate and our gifts permit. But the contrariest child is con- 
trary but by half hours, and resignation to the nursery rou- 
tine is, after all, the wont and tenour of hisday. We cannot 
always be in an insurrectionary mood; so we forget, and do 
like those about us. 

At least, that is what the majority of us do. But there are 
some few people who, by exception, have leisure enough and 
pertinacity enough to devote themselvesto showing beholders 
that they can behave exceptionally. They aim at an 
obvious and garish singularity which is about as far as pos- 
sible from independence, but which, by way of a goal, is some- 
thing much more definite, and which, of course, it is much 
easier to attain. Eccentricity is their hope, and it is one 
which easily brings its own fruition. There are, too—but 
these are scarce indeed—some people who, possessing that 
unconscious independence of mind which is called originality, 
go their own ways so calmly and unaware of not following in 
the ruck that nobody finds out they are making precedents 
instead of obeying them. These continue in their unlikeness 
so extremely like other people that, sooner or later, there is 
pretty sure to be found somebody to call them common- 
place, but never anyone to call them eccentric. Being free, 
they do not rebel. And, therefore, the greater masters of 
thought and expression—those who have broadened and 
leepened our intellectual range—have done nothing, one 
night almost say less than nothing, towards our liberation 
srom the yoke of other people. They saw largely the good 
side of what, for them, had scarcely a bad side at all. 

In this matter, original people are of most service to them- 
selves, eccentric people, to their neighbours. The freaks and 
phantasies of eccentricity, though not apt to impress the 
sedately gregarious minds of the majority with respect, 
convey to them at least the possibility of differences from 
the traditions of propriety in which they have been trained. 
Their docile horror at any departure from general prescription 
grows something less convincing to themselves as an argu- 
ment when they have seen that horror set at defiance with a 
successful impunity. Those who get accustomed to look 
leniently on breaches of the law of “ other people” for a whim 
may come to tolerate breaches of it for convenience or for 
principle; and thus we owe some gratitude to those who set 
themselves to cultivate eccentricity or the art of being 
different conspicuously. "We may be glad of any harmless 
prominent vagaries which tend to make any of the rest of us 
better able to practice insignificantly some unobtrusive pet 
piece of independence. But, apart from this, eccentricity 
cannot be said to be an accomplishment of any value. Mere 
imitation has some little good beyond its practice; it is a 


discipline and has the self-restraining uses of a discipline, 
and it leads society to improvement in what it is exercised 
on. Eccentricity has only itself for means and for end. The 
eccentric individual has gained his object when he has been 
eccentric. If anybody else coming after him wants to be 
eccentric, he must go and do differently. And then he too 
will have had his object; but that is all. There is nothing 
higher or more helpful in being studiously unlike one’s 
neighbour than in being studiously like him. In one case as 
in the other we are making our neighbour the presiding 
genius of our life. 

There is a fallacious popular faith that men of genius have 
usually been eccentric. e shall get an instant disproof of 
this in just what the good people who believe it make its 
proof, the promptness with which one or two names spring to 
our lips as those of distinctly eccentric men of genius. If we 
were a hun in a room bidden call out instances, we 
should unpremeditatingly make a unanimous choice of these 
names. For we should none of us know any other. Men of 
genius are oftenest habitually too busy to be eccentric; they 
are, even if not busy men, too full of thoughts and purposes. 
They have too distinct an individuality to think about 
creating one for themselves, or enforcing it on the beholders, 
by special tokens in their clothes or their conduct. They will 
not take the trouble to seem different from their neighbours. 
That human need of self-assertion which, oftener perhaps 
than mere vanity, prompts the pursuit of eccentricity, acts in 
them towards intellectual movement, and would be hindered, 
not helped, in its natural outcome by the petty worries of a 
laborious originality. 

Another customary opinion—and one usually held by the 
very people who believe eccentricity a concomitant of genius— 
is that eccentric people are mostly fools. But this can, in 
days when eccentricity is rather in fashion, be disputed by 
most of us from comparison of instances among our acquaint- 
ances. Nor will it stand an examination by reasoning from 
the principles of folly asanalysed and bemoralised by observers 
through all times. Eccentricity is not the folly of fools. It 
is rather the expression of minds naturally “ Philistine,” when 
impressed by influences of thoughts acquired in the course of 
intellectual training, or of example, or even of that mere 
spontaneous contrariness which at times sets us at issue not 
only with our rulers but with ourselves. It is, in this respect, 
like the wild oats of many youths whose instincts are towards 
the respectability in which they have been brought up and 
whose main temptation to offences is that they are manly. 
There is no more Puritan morality than that which is the 
inmost faith of many an open reprobate; and the honour of 
Mrs. Grundy is nearer no hearts than those of our fanfaro- 
naders of eccentricity. 

But the fanfaronaders of eccentricity are absolutely harm- 
less to society, and should be let pass unnoticed. is, of 
course, is not what they wish. And, indeed, one may fear in 
advocating such a course towards them to be advocating the 
quiet extinction of eccentricity. Such an extinction is, for 
the reason already given in favour of vagaries and for the 
sake of a little pleasure we may get in beholding some of the 
contrasts they provide, not at all a thing we need desire; 
but the advantages of a custom of non-interference as to 
each other’s ways of life would-be so’great that we might well 
afford to advance it eyen if to do so we must let eccentricity 
perish, like Beatrice’s disdain, for want of its meet food to 
feed on, observation. We ought, if but for our own better 
freedom’s sake, to let those who choose to differ from us in 
any unobnoxious and morally permissible way differ un- 
hindered and agree when they will. As to where we our- 
selves should differ from our neighbours and where we should 
agree, the rule must vary in its applications, for the habit, or 
the etiquette, which is a trifle in one set of circumstances may 
in another have a real influence. But the easiest rule seems 
to be to conform to custom whenever you are not forced to 
disobey and to mitigate the rule by disobeying when you wish, 
provided you can do it without being very much found out. 
It need hardly be said that this rule, properly interpreted, 
does not clash with the right and duty of outraging any 
custom, however generally worthy of respect. for the sake of 
a truth to maintain or a charitable deed to ao. | 
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in those days it would have had, “ charged with restrictions 
LITERATURE. as to the number and powers of the electing body, and pro. 
bably also as to the regulations affecting trades,” Mr, Bunce 
renee eo attributes its aah growth. ve The t glory of 
irmingham, the source of its strength, and the cause of its 
MUNICIPAL BIRMINGHAM. rapid advance in prosperity and population,” he ‘says, “wns 
History of the C tion of Birmingham ; witha Sketch of the Earlier | that it was a free town. Neither personal nor corporate 
Government of the Town. By John Thackray Bunce, F.8.S. Vol. I. | hindrances existed in it; whoever chose to come was to 


Birmingham : Cornish Brothers. 


*¢ What I sell here, sir, is what all the world desires to have 
—power!” So, it is recorded, Matthew Boulton, Watts’s 
rtner in the introduction of the steam-engine, and the chief 
Soinesler of the greatness of modern Birmingham, said to 
Boswell while showing him over his works at Soho. The 
power then spoken of was mechanical, and Birmingham has 
sold a good deal of it during the past two or three genera- 
tions. Not content with the progress it has made in material 
ways, however, the leading townsmen of the capital of hard- 
ware have always apparently been anxious to acquire and 
exercise other sorts of power as well, so as to make it the 
centre of political and moral influences over the whole 
kingdom. hat Manchester was in the days of Cobden, 
Bright, and the anti-corn law agitation, Birmingham, with its 
caucus system and other schemes, now aspires to be under the 
guidance of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and his friends. There 
seems, indeed, to be no limit to the activity and ambition of 
this most go-a-head of all English towns, and, whether or no 
we agree with all it does and wishes to do, its proceedings are 
well worthy of attentive study. The outside world, there- 
fore, thou h it may smile at the temper that prompted the 
Mayor and Town Council, in January, 1876, to appoint a special 
historiographer, in the person of Mr. John Thackray Bunce, 
to prepare a record of the growth and previous exploits of the 
Corporation, “to be continued annually,” is bound to 
admire their municipal spirit and their local patriotism. Mr. 
Bunce’s first volume, at any rate, is a far more interesting 
and instructive publication than at first sight it might be 
supposed to be. 
r. Bunce is at present only on the threshhold of his under- 
taking. His narrative thus far comes down only to 1852, 
and at least one more volume will be needed to bridge over 
the quarter of a century which has to be described before he 
can devote a separate volume to the deliberations and 
achievements of each succeeding year. The fact that he has 
been allowed so far to condense his earlier story as to devote 
-bo each year an average of less than twenty pages, and to 
fill hardly more than a hundred with the yet earlier events 
from Anglo-Saxon times downwards, makes this first volume, 
however, all the more attractive to the general readers 
already too pre-occupied for minute. contemplation of the 
doings of the Birmingham Corporation and its members. 
Birmingham, though reckoned almost the youngest of our 
great towns, hasa tolerably long history, having a market at 
which the lords of the manor levied tolls before the date of 
the Norman Conquest, and having a guild of the Holy Cross, 
“a lasting brotherhood of brethren and sistren among them- 
selves,” in the time of Richard the Second, by which, as 
Henry the Eighth’s commissioners reported, “ there be divers 
r people found, aided, and succoured in money, bread, 
rink, and coals, and, when any of them die, they be buried 
very honestly with dirge and mass.” The town made steady 
progress, though it appears to have suffered much from the 
frequent bad management of the lords of the manor, who 
were its absolute masters. A petition for a charter, signed 
by its leading inhabitants in 1716, alleges that it was “ of late 
years become very populous from its great increase of trade, 
and very little inferior to any inland town in the kingdom,” 
but “ that it is governed only by a constable, and enjoys no 
more privileges than a village; that there is no justice of the 
a in the town, nor any in the neighbourhood, who 
res act with rigour; that the county abounds with 
rioters who, knowing the place to be void of magis- 
trates, assemble in it, at down the meeting houses, 
defy the King, openly avow the Pretender, threaten the in- 
habitants, and oblige them to keep watch in their own houses.” 
The charter then asked for was not granted, and to the fact 
that the town was not hampered with such a corporation as 


settle in the place, and to make his way according to hig 
chances and capacity.” James Watt was one of those men: 
and to him alone, aided, as he was, by his er, Boulton, 
Birmingham owes not a little. In 1801 it @ population 


‘of 73,670, and the number is now more than five times ag 


eat. 

O Mr. Bunce’s sketch of old Birmingham history, though 
confined as much as possible to municipal irs, is instruc. 
tive, and even amusing, and throws much light on the general 
history of trading towns in England. As it comes down to 
recent times, it is rich in illustrations of the independent 
spirit and reforming boldness that are characteristic of so 
many of its leading townsmen nowadays. Thus, the charter 
of incorporation, long asked for and long delayed, having 
been granted in 1838, at the very first meeting of the town 
council, when the newly elected members were called: upon to 
make the declaration pledging them not to injure the Church 
as by law established— 


Mr. Harrold announced that he could not make that declaration. Mr. 
Joseph Sturge made the same statement. He should refuse, and shomd 
abide by the consequence of doing so. ‘“‘ He had so strong a feeling against 
Church establishments, he felt so convinced that they were injurious, and 
that there would be no real peace in this country so long as the present 
system existed, that he was determined to do all he could, in a lawful and 
constitutional manner, to make achange; and hence he could not con- 
scientiously subscribe to the declaration. He felt he could not be doing 
right to take that declaration in the morning, and vote against Church 
rates in the evening. To do one thing as a Councillor, and another asa 
man, was too nice a distinction for his plain understanding; and, rather 
than run any risk, he would take all the consequences of a prosecution for 
not taking the declaration.’’ Mr. Pare said he saw no difficulty. ‘‘ They 
only declared that they would not injure the Church in their corporate 
capacity ; but they did not surrender their private judgment or individual 
rights as citizens. He should not hesitate to vote against Church rates, 
although he should take the declaration.”” On this Mr. Harrold said that 
his own scruples had been removed. 


So much alarm was felt by the Birmingham Tories and their 
friends on account of the Radical tendencies of the majority 
of its town councillors and other local authorities, that the 
validity of the charter was disputed, and there was des- 
perate fighting over the subject for nearly four years. The 
Charters Confirmation Act of 1842 settled the matter, but 
by no means allayed the party jealousy that had been stirred 
up. Birmingham would probably have been a Radical borough 
in any case; but the Tories have themselves to thank for 
TOTIAS made it such a hotbed of Radicalism as it has proved 

e. 

Mr. Bunce’s review of the municipal history of Birmingham 
only comes down to the stage at which the Corporation began 
really to exist in full force, as it was not till 1851 that the 
various governing authorities in the borough were consoli- 
dated, and the whole management of its affairs was ves 
in one representative body. The story of the work in which 
Mr. Bunce naturally takes pride has yet to be told, though 
its nature is shown in the contrast that he draws between 
small Birmingham of forty years ago and the great city, m 
all but the name, of to-day :— 


When the Corporation first came into being Birmingham was a town of 
about 180,000 inhabitants, with an annual property (rateable value) of 
something over 400,000/. Now it has a population of nearly 400,000, with 
a rateable value of more than 1,400,000. Then the total number of 
burgesses was under 6,000, qualified by a 10/. rental ; now the division ofa 
single ward equals this number, and the total, under the qualification of 
household suffrage, rises to 60,000. There were then numerous independent 
governing bodies, each possessing restricted powers and limited jurisdiction, 
exercised with timidity, and derived from the unpopular source of self- 
election ; now there is but one, invested with ample authority, acting wi 
intelligent resolution, and based upon household franchise. There were 
then few public works of magnitude or public buildings of importance, 
streets were imperfectly made, sparingly lighted, inadequately watched, 
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and partially drained; no provision was made for the recreation, the 
cleanliness, the health, or the culture of the artisan classes ; the supplies 
of gas and water were monopolies worked for private profit; there was no 
local magistracy or superior administration of justice, no community of 
opinion or interest, no common bond of union in public life. Forty years 
of steadily growing municipal government have changed all this: supplied 
omissions, remedied defects, created public spirit, and given form and 
purpose alike to individual and corporate action. Much, doubtless, remains 
to be done ; for the necessities of a great community are ever increasing, 
and successive years bring new demands, stimulate fresh efforts at reform, 
and open unexpected fields of administrative labour. But upon the 
progress actually made, and the spirit which has guided and animated it, 
Birmingham may look back with honest pride. The government of the town 
is in its own hands, free, unfettered, and complete. We have public edifices 
not unworthy of the place. Our streets are well kept, lighted, drained, and 
watched. We have means for the administration of justice by our own 
magistrates and in our own courts. The monopolies of gas and water have 
ceased to exist: these undertakings have passed into the hands of the 
community. The health of the population is cared for by an efficient system 
of sanitary measures ; the means of cleanliness are afforded by baths and 
wash-houses ; recreation is provided by parks and pleasure-grounds (some 
of them the gifts of public benefactors) ; and the opportunities of culture 
are offered to all classes in free libraries and museums of art. These 
benefits result directly from the institution of corporate government, for by 
such an agency alone could the force and the means of the community be 
directed to purposes of general advantage, or could there be evoked and 
eae the true communal spirit necessary to the prosecution of common 
objects. 


The Birmingham Corporation is making an experiment of 
its own in municipal communism, which is well worth watch- 
ing, though prudent onlookers will suspend their judgment 
as to its wisdom in all respects. 


ENGLAND, CHINA, AND OPIUM. 


England, China, and Opium. Reprinted from the Contemporary 
Keview. By the Hon. Sir Edward Fry. London: Edward Bumpus. 


We cannot say that Sir Edward Fry has contributed any 
new facts or ideas to the literature of the opium question. 
Of course not, suggests the reader; do’ you expect even a 
judge of the High Court of Justice to perform a feat which 
would defy the diplomatic genius of England, India, and 
China put together? One is sorry to admit the fairness of 
the retort. Not, however, because Sir Edward has failed to 
tell us anything absolutely new ; but because, although every 
conceivable argument, for or against, has been stated and re- 
stated, attacked and defended, a thousand times over, we are 
still as far as ever from a practical solution of the difficulty. 
People might be excused if, participating in the despair to 
which Dr. Bridges gave expression some time ago in the 
Fortnightly Review, they resolved never to open another book 
or paper on the subject. But has it ever occurred to the 
opponents of the opium trade to inquire to what extent their 
own ideas on the subject have imperceptibly been penetrating 
the public mind and conscience? There undoubtedly pre- 
vails an inarticulate dissatisfaction among a considerable class 
of English readers with India’s share in this unpleasant 
traffic, and it is gratifying to know that the dissatisfaction 
becomes more articulate among the select few who are 
entrusted with the guidance of affairs. Another opium 
war would be an utter impossibility. We are not even 
sure whether, if the Chinese were to make another 
attempt at suppressing the trade, in spite of those 
special clauses of the Tientsin Treaty which legalised it, the 
people of England would support any Ministry proposing to 
bombard India’s customers into submission. The English 
toleration of the opium trade, in spite of the wars to which 
this has given rise, and the earnest remonstrances of the 
Chinese themselves, is in curious contrast with the justice and 
the generosity which ordinarily characterise English dealings 
with inferior races. In what page of history shall we find 
any record of a rule so conscientiously directed towards the 
e'evation of subject races as the English Government of 
India? If a taste for opium should ever spread among the 
people, the Viceroy and the governors of provinces would 
forthwith write serious minutes on the subject, and start 
commissions of inquiry, just as they did some years back, 


when they wished to test certain statements as to the relation 
between the percentage of crime and the consumption of 
bhang. Yet the Government of India, as everyone knows, 
derives seven millions a-year from the Indian opium sold to 
the Chinese. The Government of England is open to a like 
charge of inconsistency, for though, by 31 and 32 Vic. c. 121, 
it regulated the sale of opium as a poison, it virtually coun- 
tenances the sale of that same poison as an ordinary com- 
modity among the people of China. All our leading authori- 
ties are more or less ashamed of the traffic. Lord Salisbury has 
expressed his inability to “defend it on principle.” Mr. Bourke 
has expressed himself in much the same manner as his chief. 
Sir Rutherford Alcock’s statement amounts to this—that 
it is only the dread of our brute force which prevails upon 
the Chinese Government to admit a drug which they know 
or sincerely believe to be demoralising to their subjects. 
The opium clauses, repeats Sir Thomas Wade, have been 
from “first to last extorted against the conscience of the 
nation, in defiance—that is to say—of the moral conviction 
of the educated men . . . . of the millions who are 
saturated with a knowledge of the history and philosophy of 
the country.” And, lastly, Sir William Muir hints that 
England herself is not wholly guiltless of the ‘ odious 
imputation of pandering to the vice of China by over-stimu- 
lating production, overstocking the market, and flooding 
China with a drug in order to raise a wider and more secure 
revenue to itself.” 

Here, then, at least, is one good use of Sir Edward Fry’s 
essays — they show the growing refinement of the official 
conscience in respect to the opium question. They are also 
written in a sober and impartial spirit ; and they are, besides, 
an excellent summary of the arguments on either side. He 
easily makes short work of the defence that the Indian 
monopoly, while bringing in a revenue, acts like the Gothen- 
burg system, in restriction of consumption. .The facts of the 
case are a sufficient refutation of this view. The consump- 
tion increased nearly 800 per cent. during the twenty-three 
years ending in 1854, and its rate—in this case deter- 
mined by the rate of production—has been regulated 
solely by financial considerations ever since, This view 
has been advocated by many of the highest officials in India, 
with cynical, almost brutal frankness. ‘“ Morality,” say they, 
‘““we have no concern with; that is China’s affair; our busi- 
ness is to fill a serious gap in our revenue.” The argument 
might plausibly be pushed even further. Which, it might be 
asked, would be the greater evil of the two—the derangement 
of our finances, possible bankruptcy even, and fresh burdens 
upon a frugal, industrious poe already over-weighted with 
taxation; or an indirect share in the sale of a drug, at the 
risk of spoiling the health and morals of a few score thousand 
—a million if you like—of persons without sufficient self- 
control to use it in moderation ? 


The example of the Chinese themselves has been no less 


plausibly urged in defence of the Indian traffic. The poppy 
is now grown over vast tracts of China, either with the con- 
nivance or the open permission of the Government, and in 
some quarters the home-grown has displaced the foreign drug. 
The fact is unquestionable, and it has been adduced as con- 
clusive proof of Chinese hypocrisy. But, on the other hand, 
there is not the slightest reason to doubt the sincerity of the 
eloquent and, in some passages, very touching appeal which 
the Pekin Foreign Board made to Sir Rutherford Alcock in 
1869, the appointed date for the first revision of the Treaty 
of Tientsin :— 


The writers hope that His Excellency will memorialise his Government 
to give orders in India and elsewhere to substitute the cultivation of 
cereals or cotton. Were both nations to rigorously prohibit the growth of 
the poppy, both the traffic in and the consumption of opium might alike be 
put an end to. To do away with so great an evil would be a great virtue on 
England’s part ; she would strengthen friendly relations, and make herself 
illustrious. 

If we are to believe Sir Rutherford Alcock—and this, 
surely, is a point on which his judgment ought to be decisive 
—the sole object of the Chinese Government in permitting 
the home culture is the extermination of the Indian trade, 
This accomplished, the internal manufacture would be vro- 
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hibited. In a subsequent interview with the Viceroy Sir 
Rutherford Alcock declared his firm belief 


that the abhorrence expressed by the Government and people of China 
for opium was genuine and deep seated; and that he was also convinced 
that the Chinese Government could, if it pleased, carry out its threat of 
developing cultivation to any extent. On the other hand, he believed that, 
so strong was the popular feeling on the subject, that if Britain would give 
up the opium revenue, and suppress the cultivation in India, the Chinese 
would have no difficulty in suppressing it inChina, (Papers relating to the 
opium question.) 


The Chinese Government derived at that time about a 
million and a half sterling of revenue from native-grown 
opium ; but this, also, said the English ex-minister at Pekin, 
the Chinese would gladly consent to forego if they could 
thereby arrest the demoralisation of the people. The pros- 
pect, however, is not hopeless, even from the alleged moral 
view point of the Chinese. The Tientsin Treaty, while legal- 
ising the trade, permitted them to tax the drug in transit 
from the ports as heavily as they pleased. Sir Thomas 
Wade’s Convention at Chefoo contained a clause of which 
the Chinese might easily take advantage for the purpose of 
identifying the place of import with the place of taxation— 
in other words, of diminishing the chances of smuggling. The 
Shanghai merchants took the alarm, and pointed out to the 
home Government that the operation of the new clause might 
lead to the extinction of the Indian trade. And, no doubt, 
too, the Indian Government will find some method of gradual 
release from its degrading dependence upon the sale of a 
poison for seven millions of its revenue. The indirect 
means will be found in a reduction of expenditure, a greater 
development of the agricultural and mineral wealth of the 
country, and the rise of cotton, jute, and other manufactur- 
ing industries. 





MONTANISM. 


Montanism and the Primitive Church. AStudy in the Ecclesiastical 
History of the Second Century. By John De Soyres. Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell, and Co. London: George Bell and Sons. 

But few exponents of the spiritual life have met with such 
scant {netics at the hands of posterity as Montanus and his 
disciples. To the earlier Fathers of the Church they were 
objects of loathing and horror, and modern writers have very 

enerally regarded them with contemptuous pity. We may 

ook in vain even to Mosheim and Neander for a true appre- 
ciation of the spirit of Montanism and its significance in the 
history of Christianity. If we wish to know what concep- 


tion the English divines of the eighteenth century had formed 


regarding the Phrygian “ heresy,” we may satisfy ourselves 


‘with a single passage in Dr. Conyers Middleton’s “ Free 


Enquiry.” To the “blatant rationalist,” as Mr. De Soyres 
appro merely calls him, Montanism was a species of imposture, 
or at best of self-delusion, in which the presence of the Holy 
Ghost was alleged to manifest itself through visions, ecstasies, 
distortions, and convulsions of the body. Probably, the 
Doctor, had he lived in our day, would have described Maxi- 
milla, the prophetess, as an exaggerated Mrs. Girling. The 
—? of eighteenth century theology, in short, was incapable 
of sympathetic insight into the ideal of Montanism. During 
this period, to quote Mr. De Soyres, “everything that 
savoured of so-called ‘ enthusiasm,’ was under the 
united ban of science, theology, and society. Half the 
sermons of the eighteenth century, to judge by what have 
come down to us, must have been written against this de- 
testable error, and, no doubt, most of the contempt lavished 
upon Montanism and kindred manifestations was intended 
obliquely for the misguided men who were at this time 
ae to the poor a very different gospel from that of 

iddleton and Warburton.” Mr. De Soyres might, perhaps, 
have added that a power greater than theology had begun to 
stir the heart and mind of the eighteenth century; and that 
the thinkers of an age which was about to swallow its formule, 
as Chronos devoured his children, were more likely than their 
predecessors to arrive at a true interpretation of a moral 
revolt such as Montanism had been. Passing over the 
earlier writers of this century, and their predecessors in the 


last. we come to the name of Schwegler, whose essay, in 184] 
revived the Montanist controversy. Six years alerwaray 
Ritschl showed that Montanism was a revival of the Christian 
inner life, rather than a heresy or schismatic innovation. The 
subsequent labours of Lipsius threw more light on the theme 
and in 1870 M. Emile Stréhlin, in his “Essai sur le Mon. 
tanisme,” gave a valuable summary of the history and doc. 
trines of the sect. «“"* ~ 

Mr. De Soyres is the latest in the series of writcrs, and we 
may observe at once that his little work is a store houge 
of varied, well selected and digested learning on the subject. 
Though of small compass, it is evidently the fruit of immense 
labour. It is a work with which no future English student of 
Montanism can dispense, except to his own great lossand incon. 
venience. Its style calls forno particular remark, but—what isof 
far more value even than historical style,in a work likethe pre. 
sent—it contains abundant evidence of the “ historic sense ” 
and of critical acumen. As an ordinary instance of the last 
named gift, take his observations in page 63, on the nature of 
the Montanist idea of ecstasis, or inspiration by the Holy Ghost, 
Athenagoras, the ‘‘Anonymus” of Eusebius, Epiphanius, 
and others, agree in stating that the spiritual condition wag 
that of absolute passivity. Epiphanius represents the Spirit 
as thus expressing itself through the passive instrument, the 
prophet Montanus :—“ Behold, man is a lyre, and I hover 
round him as the plectrum: the man sleeps, and I watch.” 
The same idea occurs in the “ Apology of Athenagoras” (about 
176 a.p.), in which he says that Montanus was inspired in 
the same manner as all the prophets that had gone before:— 


of mpopirat kar éxoracw Tay €v dutois Noyttpar, Kwwhoavros aurovs Tot 
Ociov mveipartos, & eynpyowvro eLeavncay + ovyxpncapévou rév mvevparos, 
@oei Kai aviAnris avAdy eurrvevoa. 

The passage which Mr. De Soyres quotes from the greatest 
of his authorities, Tertullian, corroborates this simile of the 
flute-player; but its great value lies in the indirectness of 
his testimony. Tertullian’s immediate purpose was not to 
describe the tenets. of the Montanists, but to explain the 
nature of the soul, and he pointed to the phenomenon of 
ecstasis as being a familiar illustration. 

The plan of Mr. De Soyres is as follows. In a valuable 
introduction he gives us a list of the authorities he con- 
sulted, with a running commentary. This is followed by 
a section on the history of Montanus and his followers. See- 
tion second deals with the tenets of the sect; and a third 
and last one with the influence of Montanism upon the 
Church. Then follow five learned and interesting appendices 
on chronology, and the Swendenborgian, and other analogous 
systems. We need not enter into his examination of the con- 
tradictory dates that were assigned to the first definite 
manifestation of Montanism, and his reasons for rejecting the 
year named by Eusebius, viz,172 a.p. It will suffice to say 
that our author refers the public appearance of the new 
teacher to about the year 130. 

Of the man himself scarcely anything is known, except 
that he lived or was born in Mysia, near the Phrygian frontier, 
that he laid claim to prophetic powers, and that among his 
followers were many women of high social position :— 


Of the immediate followers of Montanus in Asia Minor, by far the most 
notable are the two women, Maximilla and Priscilla, or, as she is some- 
times called, Prisca. There is hardly a single mention of the leader in 
which they do not appear, not only as his companions, but as sharers in his 
alleged spiritual gifts. They are described as having forsaken their hus- 
bands and families, and the usual charges of immorality and final suicide 
are brought against them. 


The author rejects the patristic statements that the new 
teaching was denounced by bishops and synods. He shows 
that it was received favourably even in Rome; and it is 
matter of history that at an early period it became prevalent 
in Africa, where it found in Tertullian its ablest expositor 
and most illustrious disciple. The opposition, however, 
gathered strength as time went on; and, as Mr. De Soyres 
puts it, the seventh Canon of the (Ecumenical Council, at 
Constantinople, became “ the epitaph on the tomb of the new 
prophets,” for, in other words, the orthodox or Catholic 
Church was diverging more and more into Sacerdolatism, 0F; 











I ee 
as our author prefers to call it, “ externalism ;” whereas the 
Montanist heresy was merely an attempt to realise and per- 
petuate Christ’s ideal of the Christian life. Montanism, in 
short, was a protest against Sacerdotalism, against all 
official limitations or definitions of the “ Church” of 
Christ, a repudiation of all intermediaries between man and 
the Spirit of God. The genius of Gnosticism, with which it 
has been partially, though erroneously, identified, was u- 
lative ; that of Montanism purely and simply practical. “ Mon- 
tanus and his followers claimed to have received a revelation 
of God, of a nature supplementary to that communicated by 
Christ and his Apostles ;” but, with this exception, there was 
nothing new in the Montanist doctrine. Even this claim was 
founded upon the promise, John xvi. 13, that the Holy Spirit 
would guide the followers of Christ “with all truth,” and 
“show” them the “things to come.” Hence, Tertullian :— 
“Tf Christ abrogated what Moses commanded, because from 
the beginning it was not so, why should not the Paraclete 
alter what Paul permitted ?” This idea of progressive revela- 
tion is beautifully illustrated by Tertullian in a passage which 
Mr. de Soyres quotes in page 61 :— 


Nothing is without stages of growth; all things await their season. Look 
how creation itself advances little by little towards fructification. First 
comes the grain, and from the grain arises the shoot, and from the shoot 
struggles out the shrub; thereafter boughs and leaves gather strength, 
and the whole that we call a tree expands ; then follows the swelling of the 
bud, and from the bud bursts the flower, and from the flower the fruit 
opens ; that fruit itself, rude for awhile, and unshapely, little by little, 
is trained to the mellowness of its flavour. So, too, righteousness was first 
in a rudimentary state, having a natural fear of God; from that stage it 
advanced through the law and the prophets toinfancy .. . . thence 
through the gospel to the fervour of youth; now, through the Paraclete, it 
is settling into maturity. He will be, after Christ, the only one to be called 
and revered as master. 


In all this there was nothing essentially new. ‘Up to the 
time of Montanus prophecy was not regarded as the exclu- 
sive gift of a class within the Church of Christ. The protest of 
Montanism was simply an indication of the extent to which 
the claim of direct communion with the Spirit was being 
monopolised by a rising order or caste. It would take too 
much space to show how, by reference to their theological 
doctrines, their ideas of the New Jerusalem, their fastings, 
notions on the subject of martyrdom, of baptism, and 
the Lord’s Supper, our author makes it appear that 
Montanism was “neither the individual theory pro- 
pounded by a man, nor the reflection of any part 
manifestation, whether Jewish or Heathen; but a simple re- 
action towards the primitive simplicity of Christianity, with 
a claim to the fulfilment of distinct promises from Christ to 
his spiritual Church.” We must refer the reader to pp. 
119-130 for the later manifestations of the Montanist spirit, 
viz., among the Cathari, the -Waldenses, the Fraticelli, 
the Homines Intelligentie, the Flagellants, the Ana- 
baptists, Quakers, Quietists, Mennonites, Irvingites—and, 
why not add, the Girlingites? The subject opens out an im- 
nense historic vista, the filling in of which would occupy the 
labours of many scholars. Mr. De Soyres only claims “ to have 
recognised the true horizon, and taken his observations by 
the real luminaries.” But this service is of the highest value. 
It would, if we may vary the metaphor, have beenamisfortune 
if Mr. De Soyres were one of those inquirers who cannot see 
the forest for the trees. He tells us more about the forest 
thar the trees, though yet he takes note of both, 





‘do 


MR. CAIRD ON THE LANDED INTEREST. 
The Landed Interest and the Supply of Food. By James Caird, C.B., 
’ F.R.S., &. Cassell. 

A small book is better than a large one, if it gives in 
compact form all the information that could be contained in 
a spun-out volume, and thus Mr. Caird’s capital little 
treatise claims all the consideration that could be accorded to 
a work ten times as ponderous. No better authority on the 
topics that he handles exists than Mr. Caird, and his book 
furnishes the substance of nearly everything concerning them 
that anyone can desire to know. It was prepared for the 
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guidance of foreign agriculturists at the Paris International 
Congress, and a nch translation of it has already been 
published. To the English original some additions have been 
made, and, as it now appears, it is a no less acceptable manual 
for land reformers and food reformers than for those who are 
in search of precise knowledge as to the present distribution 
and utilisation of land inGreat Britain. It is as full of facts 
as a blue book, and, allowing for the intentional baldness of 
its statements, as instructive as a popular lecture. 

On the whole, Englishmen sary Bo proud of the country in 
which they live and of their own success in making nearly as 
good use as they can of the natural advantages that it pos- 
sesses. The material greatness of England is, of course, 
mainly due to its mineral resources and the skill with which 
they have been brought to the surface and adapted to the 
wants of mankind, and to the commercial and maritime enter- 
prise which have caused it, during some generations, to be the 








chief centre of trade for the whole world. Our mines, our fac. ° 


tories, and our marts, have diverted from their more primitive 
agricultural uses a good share of the land on which serfs 
and peasants formerly grovelled ; but, besides all the general 
benefit consequent on that change, the serfs and peasants 
andthe jand on which they still live have profited ae 
by it. If free trade has caused our manufactures to expand, 
and our population to far outgrow its natural limits by 
enabling corn or other articles of food to be brought to us 
from other countries, it has done nothing but good to our own 
food-supplying agencies. If, in the same way, we have learned 
to obtain from abroad vast stores of wool, and other materials 
for clothing and the general comfort of the people, our own 
wool-growers and the like have special reason to be thankful 


for the revolution from which their forefathers expected utter. 


ruin. Mr. Caird’s statistics remind the readers of his book 
of the peril that exists in the fact that England now contains 
a far greater population than it can itself feed and clothe and 
supply with the other necessaries and conveniences of life; 
and thus emphasises the warning which ‘even Mr. Gladstone 
has lately uttered, under the suspicion that before long 
America may oust England from its commercial supremacy, 
as Holland ousted Venice and England ousted Holland in 
former times. But they also show that, if we can hold our 
own in the rivalry of trade, as common sense and national 
vigour ought to enable us to do, there are no insuperable 
obstacles to our continued advance in prosperity. If less land 
is now put to agricultural and pastoral uses than formerly, 
what remains is employed more profitably than ever. 
Art and science, individual and national enterprise, fur- 
nish us with better manures, better implements -of all 
sorts, and also - more intelligent and robust workmen 
and masters; so that, if the actual e of agri- 
cultural England is steadily diminishing, its produc- 
tiveness is as steadily increasing in larger proportion. 
The best rough test of this improvement is, of course, fur- 
nished by the statistics as to the increased value of agricul- 
tural land, as, though unevenly and often inequitably, all 
other gains are, to a certain extent, commensurate with those 
of the landowners. In this respect Mr. Caird’s figures are 
simply astounding to those who see them for the first time. 
“The capital value of the total increase at the present sellin 
price of land in this country,” he says, “will be reckone 
something prodigious, especially by those of us who are old 
enough to recall the dismal prophecies of the agricultural 
ruin which would surely follow the free admission of foreign 
corn.” During the past twenty years, or less, the market 
value of land has risen 21 per cent.in England, 26 per 
cent. in Scotland, and 6 per cent. in Ireland, being an average 
of over 20 per cent. throughout the kingdom. at is, the 
land which in 1857 was worth 55,856,000/. was in 1875 worth 
66,911,0001., and the increase of 11,055,000/., when capitalised 
at thirty years purchase, amounts to 331,650,0001. ! ¥' 
Those figures, if we take them as instances of the present 
prosperity of the country, are as gratifying as they are 
startling. But there is another aspect in which the 
land reformers have a right to regard them. The im- 
provement in the value of land is partly due to the wise 
system of Government loans, by which, during the past 
twenty years, about fifteen millions have been expended. Mr. 
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Caird assumes that nearly thrice as much outlay of private 
capital may have during the same period. SO, as 
he says, “we see that the capital wealth of the owners of 
landed property has been increased by three hundred and 
thirty-one millions sterling in these twenty years, at a cost to 
them which probably has not exceeded sixty millions.” 
“This increase,” he points out, “has arisen chiefly from 
the great advance in the consumption and value of meat and 
dairy produce, and is thus only in part the result of land 
improvement.” In plain words, of the landowner’s recent 
gains, considerably less than a fifth part is due to any outlay 
of money, and a very large portion, say three-fifths, or some- 
thing like two hundred millions, is that ‘“ unearned incre- 
ment”’ which Mr. Mill showed to be really the property of 
the nation, and not of any individuals. 

That, however, is by the way, and Mr. Caird’s book shows 
that, if the landowners have an altogether inordinate share 
of the profits now accruing from the increased value of agri- 
cultural land, our other two landed classes, the farmers 
and the labourers, have also made much progress. Great 
as is the need of further reform in the position of our agricul- 
tural population, its improvement during the last three 
hundred years has been very great. Farm wages are now 
six times what they were in a Elizabeth’s day, and the 
price of bread has only doubled. ‘‘The labourer’s earning 

ower in procuring the staff of life,” says Mr. Caird, “ cost 

im five days’ work to pay for a bushel of wheat in 1770, 
four days’ in 1840, and two and a half days’ in 1870.” When 
we remember what great advances have been made in satis- 
fying other requirements of life besides the winning of a bare 
subsistence, it will be seen that, though the agricultural 
labourer is still short of his due share of them, he has gained 
immensely during the past generation or so. Mr. Caird does 
not grudge him the further gains of which he is certain in 
the near future; but he sympathises more with the honest 
farmer, who, unless something can be done for him, is in 
danger of being crushed between the rising democracy and 
the imperturbable aristocracy. Mr. Caird does not venture 
to urge that, if the farm labourers are entitled to get more 
from the farmers, the farmers must, in turn, get more from 
the landowners, who are growing richer every day, though 
they neither toil nor spin. 

Mr. Caird’s volume contains some interesting information 
about our home and foreign food supplies, present and pro- 
spective, but it is chiefly valuable for its compact and very 
intelligible exposition of the present state of our “landed 
interest ” in its connection with the prosperity of the nation 
at large. 


MICHELLE. 


Michelle and Little Jack. By Frances Martin. One Vol. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 

Few and far between, this author’s works are like angels’ 
visits. Her “ Anglique Arnauld,” reviewed some six years 
ago in these columns, was a biographical essay of rare 
grace and feeling: and as studies of country life, the two 
stories of “ Michelle and Little Jack” are masterpieces. It 
would be difficult to name any English tale fit to be com- 
pared with them in their own sphere of literary art. If, how- 
ever, the nature of the final impression left upon one’s mind 
is to be considered in one’s conception of a masterpiece, we 
are not sure that the description will be applied as generally 
and as unreservedly to “ Little Jack” as to “ Michelle.” The 
fault of “Little Jack” is the fault of unrelieved pain and 
sorrow. There is nothing of that afterglow of consolation in 
which, as in all genuine tragedy, the heroes who have battled 
unavailingly with fate sink from our sight for ever. The 
catastrophe of genuine tragedy meets with our acquiescence ; 
the catastrophe of “ Little Jack ” provokes our resentment. 

A brief sketch of the tale may, perhaps, explain our 
meaning. The incident out of which the whole story 
grows is the misplacement of a swindling baker’s receipt. 
The baker seized the opportunity of exacting double pay- 
ment. His customer—Mary Allan, a poor wood-cutter’s 
wife—declined to be cheated, and a trial at law was the 


result. The violence of her declamation in Court, her 
inability to produce the particular receipt in question, the 
fact that she had carefully preserved all her past receipts, and 
the plausible manner and counter-statements of the plaintiff, 
all told against ty Mary Allan, who was ordered to pay the 
amount in weekly instalments, with costs. For months the 
Allans contrived to meet the weekly payments, but the burden 
was too heavy to be borne. They sold or panes all their 
household goods; Little Jack, their only child, died of neglect 
and starvation; Allan himself became a confirmed invalid, 
and died shortly after the recovery of the missing receipt, the | 
public recognition of Mary’s honesty, and the judicial notifi. 
cation of proceedings against the dishonest tradesman. But 
in the interval Mary abandoned her husband’s body, and next 
morning her own was found in the pond in which Little Jack . 
last autumn saw his own image, mistaking it for another . 
little boy, and entreating his “mammy” to bring them to. 
gether. Poor Mary, who had turned grey, and partially lost 
her reason under her trials, had been seen there before, gazin 
down patiently into the water. This is the bare outline, an 
the story is the most painful we have ever read. In the hands 
of one of the common herd of writers a tale of this sort would 
have aroused a much stronger and more unpleasant feeling 
than resentment ; in fact, most readers, worth anything 
at all, would have thrown the book out of the win- 
dow. But the author of “Michelle and Little Jack” 
is not an ordinary person. The stamp of genius is 
apparent in every page that she writes. Hence the fas- 
cination of this story of blank, unrelieved misery, unre- 
lieved, we have said, as regards the final impression, though 
not with respect to particular episodes. For instance, the 
scene in which Allan, rising from his bed, and making his 
way to the churchyard, finds Mary crouching over the little 
grave in the snow, is inexpressibly, yet not painfully 
pathetic :— 


Her husband stood silent for a time, and then he said, sadly: 

** Aint I nowt to tha, that thow waint coom back we’ ma? Thon’s got 
me left, thou knaws ?”’ 

And she rose and went to him, put her arms round him, and they wept 
together. 


The first trial at the Court House, the domestic life of the 
Allans, and the manner in which, through injustice and mis- 
representation, Mary seemed to acquire the indifferent 
character attributed to her by her neighbours, are all’ 
described with the same realistic power. The villagers, as 
became their rude nature, manifested the same want of 
restraint in their wrath against the detected cheat as in their . 
former persecution of his helpless victim. As she watched at» 
night, by her dying husband’s bedside, she heard a great shout 
— There he is, that’s him, hold’un, stop’un. Dang it, don’t - 
let ’un go. That ain’t him. This way, this way. That's. 
him behind the haystack,” and almost immediately the man) 
Neville crept into the cottage to escape the avengers of 
blood. Mary held a candle to the fire, and by its dim: 
light the man saw the white faces that were turned upon 
him. He implored the Allans, in God’s name, not to give 
him up, and he fell upon his knees in terror. Mary eyed 
him with a “savage eager look” on her face, “as of a wild. 
animal waiting for its prey, and her hands working convul- 
sively.” At length she said, in a hoarse whisper, “ you can’t 
stir father; but I can drag ’im along. I'll stick to him, and 
keep on hollerin’, and they’ll soon come.” Neville held her 
fast, as she went towards the door; but Mary dashed him 
from her, and he.fell stunned and bruised against the wall. 
“T’ll get a stick,” she said, turning to her husband with 
glaring eyes, “ and quiet him till they comes up :”— 


‘* Thou’ll stop wher’ thou is,”’ said he sternly. ‘‘ Does ta mean to murder 
him, and me here a-deeing? Thou’ll stop wi’ me?’”’ 

** Look here, father—you ar’nt agoin’ to let him off, not if you ve the 
‘eart of aman. I needn’t hit ’im again. I’ll just open the door, an’ holler 
out as ’e’s here.”’ 


Little Jack dead of starvation, his mother semi-brutalised 
with grief and sordid cares, and grey from the same cause 
thirty years before her time—and the man Neville drawing 
his ten shillings a week, with that hideous spectacle of the 
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consequences of his own crime daily before his eyes! Well, 
are there any readers of this story who would have objected 
if the coward, and beast in human, form had fallen 
into the hands of his hunters? Very possibly there are. 
But Allan and his creator were of a different mind; and, 
without ane further into the ethics or esthetics of the 
question, we will close our notice of the story with Allan’s 
appeal, so simple, so solemn, and so profoundly touching in its 
pathos :-— 


**Coom here my lass, and sit down wi’ me. I’se not long for this world, 
lass, and thou’ll see it plain enough, if thou looks at ma. Somehow I can’t 
bide to see tha botherin’ and fechtin’, not tho’ it’s forme and child. Seems 
as if it had nowt to do wi’ t’ church-yard I’m gawin’ to, nor wi’ t’ time as 
we've bin together, and bin so happy, and had lile lad wi’ usanaw. And 
now I’se gawin’ down to him, and I shall be a-thinkin’ and thinkin’ o’ tha’, 
like Tis now. And, eh, lass, but I’d like tha’ to do summut real grand, 
like as thou was to forgie the man and let him go. Why, it ’ud be like 
partin’ wi’ your life to do it, and seems to me as if I could be there and 
think of it o’er and o’er again, and niver get tired of it till thou comes to 
ma. An’ I couldn’t bide to think o’ that fella’s death lyin’ at my dooer 
like as it wad. Mind tha, it wad part us, it wad part usi’ t’ grave; and 
we niver hey bin parted sen we come together. Let him go, lass—let 
him go.” 

The story of “ Michelle” is told in a very different vein. 
As in the case of “ Little Jack,” its plot, if it can be called a 
ro is simple in the extreme. Gaston Planté and Michelle 

ourré, two young people living in a mountain-girt valle 
of Bearn, are betrothed to each other, but the wed- 
ding has been postponed indefinitely, or until Gaston, 
only a poor shepherd, shall be able to afford’ the ‘golden 
locket and chain which are there considered no less 
essential to the validity, or, at least, social respectability of 
a marriage than even the priestly ceremony itself. Had 
Gaston been like other young men of the valley, he would 
long since have joined the smuggling parties, which left the 
spot every autumn or winter on a trip across the Spanish 
frontier ; and, in the course of a season or two, he would 
have earned the requisite eighty francs. But young Gaston 
had served his time in the army, and he could not reconcile 
his notions of smuggling with his ideas of discipline and 
fidelity to the State. He would cheerfully have encountered 
death in battle ; but death by the bullet of a dowanier—the 
death of a thief—was a fate that did violence to his instincts 
as a soldier. Moreover, Gaston despised the old custom, and 
even Michelle agreed with him that it was possible for them to 
be as firmly tied in the bonds of matrimony without the locket 
as with it. But the sentiment of the old tradition, the universal 
example of her people, and the mere repetition of their argu- 
ments and sarcasms got the better of Michelle’s reason. Not 
that she gave articulate expression to her views on the sub- 
ject. Her silent tears were enough for Gaston, who finally 
determined to try his luck as a smuggler. He succeeded: 
- but nearly at the risk of his life,in one of the appalling 
catastrophes which often occurred in those mountainous 
regions. Michelle, a girl, thoughtful, sensitive, and refined 
beyond her equals, henceforth looked ,upon. the locket and 
chain as the price of blood. And on the wedding day, as 
she knelt before the priest, she, in an outburst of remorse 
and devotion, made an offering of the locket to the miracu- 
lous Lady of the Chapel. Gaston misunderstood the action, 
and in a fit of savage jealousy he abandoned Michelle on the 
spot, fled from the village, and only returned after seven long 
years to find pardon and peace. The story of which these are 
the main landmarks is one of the purest and most graceful 
and beautiful that for a long time have —— in print. 
We admire the ease, the power, and the vivid realism of its 
description of mountain, flood, and forest, and of its por- 
traiture of human life and character. The three leading per- 
sonages, la mére Tourré, the ugly, cross-grained, semi-savage 
hag, Michelle herself, and Gaston, the hot-tempered, im- 
petuous youth, stand out with statuesque distinctness. The 
common story-writer usually presents his personages ready 
made, as it were. Like Madame Tussaud’s characters, they 
may be seen through and about ata glance. But in “ Michelle” 
they unfold themselves after the manner of nature. And so 
with its pictures of mountain life and scenery. They are not 
produced at once and in full, but are, toa considerable extent, 


ee 


the result of incidental glimpses and allusions, which always 
imply a loving familiarity with the localities and the customs 
in question. The following passage suggests sume of the 
sterner aspects of mountain life :— 


As winter advanced the snow lay thick in the village of Leste. Wolves 
coming down from the mountains would leap over the high walls of the 
farm-yard, and were heard howling and scratching at the doors of the out- 
houses, where the frightened goats huddled together. La mére Tourré would 
rise, strap on the collars with their great iron spikes, and carefully let loose 
Pastou and Marti. With a roar the mighty dogs sprang forth; Michelle 
would hide her head beneath the bed-clothes, and lie trembling till the 
terrible noise of strife had ended, and, by the dim light of some pine 
shavings that burned in a brazier, she could see her mother washing their 
wounds, and taking off the collars which had prevented the wolves from 
seizing them by the throat. Then she rose, and, going to them, would sit on 
the floor, and take first one and then the other head upon her knees, and 
kiss the dogs and carefully stroke’and feel the massive paws and heavy 
limbs, and smooth the loose skin, on which her tears fell fast. 

Pigs, poultry, goats, and even cattle, sometimes live under 
the same roof with Michelle and her people. If we recollect 
se Michelle has no objection to nursing a pretty, lively 
little pig in her lap; but, for all that, and from first to last, 
Michelle is a queen of women. 





A MONOMANTIAC OF LOVE. 
A Monomaniac of Love. Two vols. London: Provost and Co. 


In ancient times, while the stage was in its infancy, and 
realistic scenery was not yet invented, it was the custom of 
stage managers to put up a sort of sign-post on the stage, 
from which would hang a label, “ This is Venice,” or “ This is 
Rome,” as the case might be, so that there should be no mis- 
take about it. The author of the “ Monomaniac of Love”, 
follows this laudable custom in everything except its brevity. 
We are told that “character of the individual man is seen 
as being, fundamentally, the cumulative result of the 

dually evolved habits of his progenitors. It is discerned 
y minds imbued with that vhihear phy that morally, as well 
as physically, a unit of humanity is a development that has 
taken place under the tyranny of heredity.. To take an 
imaginary moral victim of some extreme form of this tyranny, 
and morally vivisect him, the author of the following work 
has thought would make a eran 4 interesting study.” In 
order to give these “conflicting heredities” full per: the 
unfortunate hero is also afflicted with a miserable debility of 
will. He is made to pass the critical period of his life in 
alternate periods of philosophical and religious speculation, 
and something very like delirium tremens. During the course 
of the story—if story it can be called—he manages, however, 
to do a good many very mundane and some very blackguardly 
actions. For “ a dyspeptic skeleton with a withered heart ”’— 
his own description of himself—he gets on very well in the 
taking of inventories for auctioneers and in the investment of 
the small fortune which his mother leaves him. He sue- 
ceeds, by dint of high feeding, in rejuvenating and restoring the 
beauty of a half-starved servant at his lodgings in the country ; 
and as soon as this is done he falls in love with her. One 
day the “conflicting heredities ” come into play. The piety 
from his mother’s side makes him accompany her to a 
Methodist class meetirig, and the same evening the inherited 
rofligacy of his father makes him give her an intoxicating 
Bose of gin as she is fainting, and intoxicates himself as well. 
Whereupon we are told :—‘ That night a pure maiden having 
been, by a magic potion given her while swooning, trans- 
formed into a Bacchante, fella prey to a foul Satyr. That 
night Arthur Howard slunk to bed with the consciousness 
that he was a villain.” 

We suppose we must put it down to “ conflicting here- 
dities,” or to miserable debility of will, that our hero, after 
duly promising marriage, is up with the lark next morning, 
and takes the train to Richmond, for a day’s business in 
valuation, and that he eats a very comforta le dinner, fol- 
lowed by comfortable cigars and spirits with the house 
agent; and, having, as we are told, been slightly affected by 
“hot grog taken on the top of pale ale and sherry,” begins 
to entertain designs of marriage with the said agent's niece, 
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We need hardly follow his further adventures in detail. 
Suffice it to say that he drinks himself into an illness, and 
reads himself into positivism; that in the hospital he is 
converted to Ritualism, and gets out of bed with the con- 
sciousness of a mission. ‘This naturally developes into 
downright insanity, culminating in an address to a small 
crowd on Clerkenwell Green, to whom he announces that he 
has destroyed evil by the capture of Beelzebub, and his im- 
risonment in his own proper person. After his recovery he 
Seienes more rational, and does one or two good natured 
things, trying all the while to keep a tight hand over his own 
father, wheat he has discovered in the person of his keeper, 
and who is as drunken a reprobate as ever. Finally, just as 
the stronger will and stronger constitution of his father 
seem on the point of getting the upper hand, and of forcing 
the son back into compulsory drunkenness, the author inter- 
oses a kindly flash of lightning which “shatters” the 
ero’s “ prison house and sets him tree.” 

As a novel, the book is utterly worthless. The character, 
which is worked out elaborately to the admitted exclusion of 
all the others, is the one absolutely unnatural and impossible 
combination of qualities in the whole story. The subor- 
dinate characters have generally a touch of nature about 
them, and the portrait of the Rev. Alfred Tudor is drawn 
with a certain delicacy of humour, but Arthur’s soliloquies are 
interminable and intolerable, whilst his conversation must 
be read to be appreciated. This is the way he talks toa 
fellow clerk :— 


“ Go it!” echoed Arthur; “‘ yes, I fecl just in the humour to go it in 
that fashion to-day. I curse, with the intensest bitterness of which an 
embittered nature is capable, the wretched fate that has doomed me to 
play the part of a gibbering phantasm in the ghastly phantasmagoria of 
human life. Why should we be forced to live in this howling wilderness of 
a world, without any option being given us as to whether we are disposed 
to do so or not ?’”’ 

‘* What's the good of us troubling ourselves to ask sucha useless ques- 
tion? Here weare.”’ 


After the following fashion he meditates on a barmaid, who 
bas reminded him of a picture :— 


** Ts this giddy girl a work of Nature’s’’—so ran his fantastic train of 
thought—*‘ of which there has been an earlier edition? Is Poussin’s ‘ Bac- 
chante’ a portrait of perhaps some artist’s model of the seventeenth 
century, who was the fac simile of this lively barmaid? That, though not 
impossible, seems very unlikely. Nature is not fond of servilely repeating 
herself, butloves variety ; the chances, therefore, are unnumbered thousands 
to one that no exact counterpart of Jemima existed at the precise time that 
the ‘ Bacchanalian Dance’ was painted. Going upon probabilities, it is 
only reasonable to conclude, then, that in her I see not a servile copy of a 
girl who lived in the seventeenth century, but one who, regarded in her 
entirety, presents a new design in human personality. The notion that 
Poussin’s ‘ Bacchante’ is a portrait of a real person dismissed, I must 
regard it as a likeness of a phantom of the French artist’s imagination—a 
likeness that is in reality a pictorial representation of the archetypal idea 
of a then future Jemima. Poussin’s imagination would appear, in this case, 
to have been to Nature what a kaleidoscope is to a designer of patterns of 
carpets and floorcloths.”’ 


And so on through three or four pages. One more illustra- 
tion. Here is an extract from a conversation with the young 
lady whom he had thoughts of marrying. The subject is 
Darwinism :— ' : 





** Very many,’’ rejoined Miss Brown ; “ but there is one remarkable par- 
ticular in which they differ that greatly puzzles me. It is this—the ape, 
like other members of the brute creation, blindly obeys its instincts and 
propensities, and it’s all right; but if we more highly developed apes do 
the same, it’s all wrong.” 

** Let me understand you. As regards the fulfilment of the laws of his 
nature, you find the position of man on the earth, when contrasted with 
that of his fellow animals, as something quite exceptional, and you are at a 
loss for an explanation of this ?’’ 

, ** Precisely so.”’ 

** But may not the cause of man’s position being thus exceptional be 
found in the fact that the last stage of the development of the brute into 
man—that is to say, the special alteration made in the monkey in order to 
make a man of him—was highly exceptional also? In mana tail has been 
lost and a soul gained. Naturally some very exceptional consequence 
must ensue from so very exceptional a metamorphosis.” 

** Ah! I never thought of that.”’ 

“It throws quite a new light upon tho subject, does it not 2” 
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**It does indeed. Bat I wish it could be explained by what stages of 
progressive development the metamorphosis has been brought about, 
Without knowing at least a few of the intermediate links in the chain of 
evolution connecting two things so different, one finds it almost incon. 
ceivable that there can be any direct relation between them.”’ 

‘“‘ There is only one way of getting over the difficulty. The transforma. 
tion being to us inconceivable, we may suppose that Nature to effect it 
took a period of time so vast as to be also inconceivable—in short, a period 
of time adequate for such a purpose.” ; 

** Myriads of ages?” 

** Well, I think I should prefer to say countless exons of time,”” 

Miss Brown looked at her watch rather anxiously, and then said, “ Bot 
I really must start at once for home, or I shall not have time to drags 
before half-past six.” 


What an excellent couple they would have made, 


To conclude, we are very sorry that this book is so ridicn. 
lously bad, because it is evidently written by a person whe 
has thought a good deal and read a good deal, and observed 
a good deal, but who has not the very remotest notion how to 
write a story in such a way that character shall clearly come 
outof itself, instead of being held up to the reader ina 
series of moral vivisections. There is one branch of learni 
in which the author seems entirely at home, certainly so 
much so as to be beyond the range of our criticism. We 
allude to house agency, surveying, aud valuing, in all of 
which he seems Noy at home, making his knowledge of them 
supply almost all of what is called the “ local colouring” of 
the book. A business treatise on this subject would, we 
should think, be quite in his line, but he should let psycho. 
logy alone. 





MRS. GREY’S REMINISCENCES. 
Mrs. Grey’s Reminiscences. By Lady Blake. Hurst and Blackett. 


Nowadays, whatever we may have to say about the merits 
of our popular novels, there is one kind of literature in which 
we may certainly congratulate ourselves on having reached 
a certain degree of perfection by no means to be despised, and 
that is the literature of short story writers. Bret Harte, in 
his “ Luck of the Roaring Camp,” Mrs. Oliphant and Miss 
Thackeray in the Cornhill Magazine, Mr. Greville Murray, 
Miss Sartoris,and even Mr, Wilkie Collins, who wrote thecapital 
stories in “ After Dark,” are all as much liked for their short 
stories as ever they are for their long novels. As to the Ameri- 
can humourist first named, his sole claim to fame, putting 
aside his verses, rests entirely upon the merits of short stories, 
for in his long novels there is indeed a grievous falling off 
in every respect. Of Mrs. Oliphant, it may be said that, 
although every one of her short stories, such as form the 
Dinglewood series, are as perfect bits of writing as possibly 
can be, yet, when treating a three volume novel, she. has a 
marked tendency to indulge in the far too common practice 
of padding out her work with pages of over detailed deserip- 
tive and long drawn moralising, which might well have been 
omitted without causing the slightest loss of interest 
to the reader. Of Miss Thackeray, also, the same remark 
might very justly be made, while, as to the feverishly mystic 
author of “The Woman in White” his defects in this respect are 
quite as universally acknowledgedas are his just claims to repu- 
tation and popularity. In fact, although we have a great many 
living writers who can do a little, and do that to perfection, 
we have very few indeed who have the requisite calibre for 
a long strain upon their talents. And now we have before 
us a collection of stories by Lady Blake, styled “ Mrs. 
Grey’s Reminiscences.” Although philosophic critics may 
have had a great deal to say about one’s merits being 
in proportion to one’s ambition, yet there is still somet 
in an unobtrusive modesty that is very attractive to most 0 
us, supposing that we take it for granted that most of us have 
some sympathy with good taste and good feeling. Lady 
Blake has given us an introductory preface to her three 
volumes of stories, which is written ‘in such a simple and 
pleasingly modest fashion that it cannot possibly fail to ex- 
cite some sort of interest in the work which comes after. 
to the stories themselves, there is a quaint simplicity in the 
mode of narration that irresistibly reminds one of the short 
tales which used to appear in Chambers’s Journal and 
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Eliza Cook’s Jowrnal of more than a generation ago. In 
fact, there is also in them a suggestion of the mild, kindly 
morality which dilletanti students of the literature of fiction 
love to point out as the chief charm of the works of Miss 
Porter, Miss Austen, and the authoress of “* Nature and Art,” 
that novel which is only remembered to be despised by the 
modern admirers of the highly coloured works of Ouida and 
Miss Rhoda Broughton. 

Lady Blake gives us a few sketches of our aristocracy ; 
but, alas! for the lovers of sensation and scandal, she ane 
of our social autocrats in a very quiet, friendly fashion. We 
have no Guardsmen provided with St. John’s Wood syrens, 
merely because it is the fashion to protect such syrens, as it 
is the fashion for every man of fashion to keep tons of full- 
flavoured Cabanas. e have no ladies of fashion with 
odalisque eyes, burning golden locks, flame-coloured lips— 
wicked queens of beauty, who wear sentimental heroes to 
their graves and then laugh discordant over their fiendish 
triumph. Lady Blake does not, probably, possess the con- 
suming intensity absolutely requisite to present to us heroes 
and heroines of this exalted type ; yet, somehow or the other, 
by good every-day Christians “ Mrs. Grey’s Reminiscences” 
will be read with a certain amount of amusement and even 
a certain amount of admiration. 

- The first story of the collection—“ Basil’s Bride”—is, per- 
haps, weaker than all of those which follow; but even in that 
there is considerable merit, although the authoress makes use 
of one or two of the most hackneyed expedients of the fiction 
writer. A young girl breaks plight with her betrothed, and, 
marrying a rich husband, departs for India, where she 
dies. On her death a wicked young cousin of hers 
marries the sorrowing widower, who in his turn pays the last 
debt to nature. The widow then sets out for England, and, 
meeting the lover who was so badly served in the first part 
of the story, represents herself to be her cousin who had so 
cruelly jilted him, and he, poor man, being faithful to his 
first love, and in all innocence believing the false impostor to 
be the same, proffers her his hand and his large fortune. 
However, all comes right in the end, and the ill-treated lover, 
discovering the deception practised upon him, marries a nice, 
amiable girl, who succeeds in making him thoroughly happy. 
In the story of “ Edith’s Engagement,” there is certainly a 
little more originality of treatment. The unhappy Edith 
Fielding is engaged to be married to Mr. Mostyn, a young 
curate of great talents and greater still Romish proclivities. 
For a time she is thoroughly happy with a lover whom she 
worships; but at length the faithless curate pays a visit 
abroad, where, overcome by Jesuitical influences, he becomes 
a pervert, and, entering the priesthood of the Church of 
Rome, he separates himself for ever from all earthly love, and 
his unhappy betrothed dies of a broken heart. On reading 
all this, one cannot help thinking that Lady Blake is setting 
avery bad example indeed to our suburban and country 
curates. In fact, as the authoress shows almost as much sym- 
pathy for the faithless pervert as ever she does for the forlorn 
maiden, it only amounts to her offering the following advice :— 
“Tf any young curate, overcome by presents of tasteful 
slippers and pots of tasty jam, should perchance get himself 
entangled in an engagement which could only result in an 
impecunious marriage, an ill-dressed wife, and a family of 
sickly, ill-fed children—if he should so far commit himself, 
his best chance of deliverance lies in his perversion to the 
Church of Rome, across whose sacred portals not the most 
indignant of parents, guardians, and brothers, could have the 
chance of following him to deal out just retribution.” But, 
of all Lady Blake’s stories, “ Mr. and Mrs. Fanshawe is the 
most inconsistent and least entitled to praise, and, as the last 
possess many merits, it would perhaps be a just kindness to 
refrain from all comment. In “The Old Inn,” there is a 
goodly amount of the quaint, simple writing for which we 
have given Lady Blake some due meed of praise. At the 
Old Inn,” of which a very pleasing description is given, a 
certain Lord Ashford sends his young family to lodge, as he 
greatly respects the innkeeper, whose family were long 
tenants on the nobleman’s estate. But the innkeeper pos- 
8esses a most accomplished son, who has a soul above draw- 


ing corks and twirling a napkin. He is an extremely artistic 
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young man, and has all sorts of accomplishments, being a 
very handsome young fellow into the bargain. As love rules 
“the court, the camp, the grove,” and, no doubt, country 
taverns as well, one of the noble ladies staying in the house, 
Lady Helena by name, falls desperately in love with the 
heir, to the glories of the bar and coffee-room. She is 
even foolish enough to elope with her social inferior, who 
only marries her from motives of policy, and, in the end, so 
cruelly ill-treats and neglects both herself and their little 
son that both sink into an early grave. Still, despite “ The 
Old Inn’s” running into a heavy number of pages, the story 
can be read from ne to end without any very dis- 
pleasing effort; for Lady Blake, with all her long-drawn 
descriptive and narrative, has all the power necessary to keep 
up the interest of the rather melancholy tale. The honest 
but sentimental Lady Helena, for one character at least, is a 
very excellent piece of character-drawing, and by very con- 
trast shows up most agreeably against the “ mankind” 
young heroines of those lady novelists who seem to imagine 
that slang and forward impertinence must ever be more 
attractive than quiet good breeding. ‘ Rhoda’s Brother,” 
the last of the series, is far from being the least in merit, and 
the devotion of the kind-hearted girl to the ill-natured 
cripple, her brother, is prettily aad feelingly told. 
Altogether, then, Lady Blake has produced a satisfactory 
and amusing book of stories, which are none the less attrac- 
tive from their being so thoroughly unassuming in their 
character. We have had such a plentiful supply of startling 
novels and stories that it is with quite a feeling of genuine 
relief that we can turn to the quiet everyday life of “ Mrs. 


-Grey’s Reminiscences.” 





FRANK ALLERTON. 


rank Allerton: an Autobio ° ien. 
ee Tinsley and Go SOR EDD SE; ARON 

There is one grand mistake which runs from end to end of 
this book. ‘The writer, while professing to speak in the first 
person, and to tell his own history, is constantly relating other 
scenes in the drama which could only have come to his know- 
ledge through some third person, but which he relates with 
the same personality as if he had been present. Of course 
the autobiography is in itself fiction, but none the less is 
there a panded of fiction in fiction itself, and that is that an 
autobiographer must cither relate what comes under the 
direct evidence of his own senses, or must give his fictitious 
authority for the narration of such facts as could not possibly 
have been observed by himself. 

There are forced attempts at artificial reality in the story. 
by making the narrator give his own descriptions of standard 
events of the day, with his personal criticisms upon them; as, 
for instance, the production of a new oratorio by Handel. But 
even with this bye-play there is a tone of unreality aud awk- 
wardness throughout the narration, which is the result of 
the original oversight to which we first alluded. There really 
was no necessity to have made the story an autobiography ; 
the production of it in that form in no way adds to its inte- 
rest, and it hampers the author in his narration, or else 
drives him into perpetration of impossibilities. The same 
facts might have been related in the ordinary style of fiction, 
placing the hero in the third instead of the first person. The 
tale would have lost none of its interest as a plot, and would 
have read with more fluency and reality. The plot is fair, 
and the narration, where not hampered by the injudicious 
clog which autobiography places upon it, is reasonably lively, 
We cannot say that, even if autobiography had been avoided, 
the work would have taken a high place among English 
classics, but it would at least have then been a fair average 
novel of the year. 

As it is, we must do it the justice to say that, except for 
the inconsistency in narration already mentioned, there is an 
agreeable absence of the remarkable impossibilities with which 
too many a modern novel teems. There are no impossible 
feats of strength or agility; no nautical scenes contrary to 
all laws of navigation; no legal technicalities that violate 
first principles of law, nor medical details which are incom- 
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patible with the pathology of the human subject. There is 
nothing in the narrative which might not naturally have 
been, and the only difficulty which we feel is that the autobio- 
grapher could not possibly have become acquained with one- 
halt of what he narrates. The ordinary narrator of fiction 
is a privileged being, one who is behind all scenes, and to 
whom the hearts of all his characters are known, and 
from whom no deed or feeling of theirs is hid; it is 
because he is the author of a fiction that he enjoys this 
privilege. But the moment he claims to be an autobiographer, 
from that moment he is presumed to vacate his privilege of 
being behind the scenes of thought and action. 

Frank Allerton is the son of a gentleman of old Berkshire 
lineage, whose family have been attached to the cause of the 
Stuarts; and the date of the story is between the rebellions 
of 1715 and 1745. The plot is centred upon two mysteries ; 
the one the legitimacy or the illegitimacy of the auto- 
biographer, and the other the scheming tactics of the villain 
of the piece, one Martin Brerewood, who, as a spy and an in- 
triguer of much genius and audacity, is well sketched. The 
story is at first confined to social life and the relations of the 
narrator. After a time, politics begin to come upon the 
scene, and we find ourselves in the society of conspirators in 
the cause of the Tretender. The writer is careful with his 
dates, and is guilty of no inconsistency or anachronism, to the 
best of our observation. When conspiracy first came upon the 
scene, we confess that our interest began to be roused, and we 
anticipated stirring political and, perhaps, military scenes ; 
for it was plain that the narrator was being mixed up with 
conspiracy, and in danger of being compromised by it, and 
the rebellion of ’45 was being hatched at the time of the 
scenes narrated. Lut, whether the writer’s courage failed him 
at the last, and so induced him to steer clear of an actual 
violation cf history, the story comes to an end just on the 
eve of the great effort of the young Pretender. By that time, 
the machinations of Brerewood have been exposed and frus- 
trated, and all obstacles to the union of Frank Allerton with his 
cousin Alice have been removed. His suspected illegitimacy 
is cleared up, and the adventuress, who had been supposed to 
claim him as her illegitimate son, is opportunely slain in a 
brawl by Brerewood, and confesses her imposture with all 
due penitence before she leaves the world. The ras- 
cality and double-dealing of Brerewood are thoroughly 
exposed, and Allerton is duly reconciled to the parents of his 
fiancée, whose minds have for some time past been poisoned 
against him by Brerewood; the latter having been him- 
self ambitious of winning Alice’s hand. We will give the 
writer credit for a piece of reality of the times in not bring- 
ing Brerewood to justice for his assassination of Zillah, the 
adventuress. Most novelists would have felt it morally in- 
cumbent upon them either to make the murderer expiate his 
crime by law, or else to meet with sudden retribution and 
death at the hands of Providence, or of an avenger of blood. The 
writer, however, takes things just as he would probably have 
found them in the times of which he purports to write, and 
for this piece of consistency, as a sample of many, we give 
him due credit. It is to be perhaps regretted that the 
writer did not muster up courage and historical research 
sufficient to take his hero safely through the rising of ’45, 
before settling him down in matrimonial bonds and drawing 
the curtain. There would have been no artificiality in so 
doing, for the story has for the last volume and a half been 
strongly impregnated with Jacobite conspiracy and with the 
details of Government espionage upon the conspirators, and 
the thread could easily have been carried on. If it had been 
s0 treated, with the same average ability which is shown in 
the rest of the pages, the book would take a much higher 
rank as a work of interest than we fear it is now likely to 
attain. The difficulty of relating the machinations of oppos- 
ing factions, which has been the bugbear of the autobio- 
grapher through the greater part of the plot, would vanish 
when the description of personal experiences of a person 
“out in forty-five” was alt that was needed. As it is, 
we feel in the end that the creditable skill which has 
been displayed in describing plot and counter-plot has 
been employed solely for the purpose of displaying the 
/unprincipled character of Brerewood, who is the rival in 





Alice’s affections. We can only regret that so an 
ees for making a hit has thrown away for want 
of energy and of confidence. The writer displays a fair 


amount of ingenuity, and is careful to be consistent in hig 
facts and plot, with the exception of the one prime error in 
mode of narration which we criticised at the outset. We 
believe that he may yet show himself capable of writing a 
book of greater interest hereafter, if he will be careful in_ 
future not to handicap himself, when telling a story—the chief 
interest of which depends upon the machinations of one 
party unknown to the other—with so awkward a mode of 
narration as that of autobiography. 





MINOR NOTICES. 


Morbid Craving for Morphia. By Edward Levinstein, 
M.D. Translated by Charles Harrer, M.D. (London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co.)—The “ morbid craving for morphia,”, 
which gives its title to this book, has nothing to do with 
opium eating. It is the craving of a person for the sub. 
cutaneous injection of morphia, not to alleviate pain, but 
simply as a stimulant in the first instance, and a narcotic 
afterwards. It is a new disease, because the means of ac.! 
quiring it are comparatively new. In Germany, at any rate 
it is an inheritance from the wars of 1866 and 1870, when’ 
army surgeons discovered the great value of the subcutaneous 
injection of morphia in relieving the agonies of the wounded. 
The patients were not slow to recognise the virtues of the 
drug, not only in deadening pain, but also in promoting 
pleasurable sensations. The mode of administration, too, is 
fatally easy, and a waistcoat pocket can carry all the needful 
apparatus with the drug. And so, just as people to whom 
physicians have recommended stimulants too often take to 
excessive drinking, so these men took to administering 
morphia injections to themselves, till they could not do with- 
out them. But the abuse of morphia is not confined to old 
soldiers. Women and men alike, who have had it adminis- 
tered to them for neuralgia or other local pains, soon find out 
what they consider its virtues, and keep themselves per- 
petually intoxicated with it. The first results are all 
pleasant. The wit flows, the intellect clears, troubles vanish ; 
and when the first exhilaration is over, there is sleep. Nature 
is very patient, but she sooner or later begins to remonstrate ; 
and, as of the temporary, so of the chronic intoxication the 
symptoms closely resemble those of alcoholic intoxication. 
Then there is but one choice :—“ Give up the drug entirely 
and live; or goon and die.” We may as well say here that 
this abuse of morphia often induces a craving for alcoholic 
drink. The book before us describes the symptoms of the 
disease very minutely, and gives very full details of the 
treatment of various cases both of men and women. Of 
course, it must be remembered that, as the disease is a com- 
paratively new one, the treatment is, as yet, somewhat ten- 
tative. So far as present experience goes, the most successful 
treatment appears to be the immediate total prohibition of 
morphia, with free exhibition of hydrate of chloral, with 
occasional warm baths or cold douches, according to circum« 
stances. The suffering to the patient is extremely acute for 
three or four days, but, after that, recovery is rapid, and a 
moral relapse comparatively rare. Dr. Levinstein repudiates 
the idea of “ gradual diminution,” and only in cases of severé 
collapse is a slight injection of morphia allowed. So far aa 
a layman can judge, his work is a good first step towards a 
treatment of one of the newest of the newest phases of the 
problem which human perversity is always presenting t@ 
physicians for solution—namely, how shall this man be sav 
from the natural consequences of his own misdeeds; and be 
let off with a whipping and imprisonment instead of death? | 


What is an Index? By Henry B. Wheatley. ie 
Sotheran and Co.)—The letar Society have opened their 


series of publications very appropriately with a brochuré 
devoted to the soudibinalion’ @ ‘was Oe index iss Mr 
Wheatley discourses learnedly and pleasantly in answet 
to this question, and all who are interested in the production 
of books cannot do better than make themselves masters of 
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all he has to say. Without going so far as Lord Campbell 
did, who would have made it a legal offence to publish a 
book un-indexed, we should be very glad to see the time 
come when any book of value would seem as incomplete 
without an index as without a title-page. Those, however, 
who may fancy that the work of index-making is merely dry 
and thankless drudgery, which can never be anything more 
than mechanical, will learn from Mr. Wheatley that this 
impression is very much the reverse of true. The amount of 
artistic energy that may be expended on an index is very 
large, and.admits of almost every variety of expression, from 
the thoughtfully philosophic to the humorous or the satiric. 
The Index Society could not have a better programme of 
action than that laid down by Mr. Wheatley, and we shall 
look forward with interest to a series of publications so 
eminently valuable to all who have any necessity to ever use 
a book. 


Love’s Rebellion. By W. Laird-Clowes. (C. Kegan Paul |, 
and Co.)—If the merit of a volume of verse were to depend |’ 


in any measure upon its outward appearance, Mr. Laird- 
Clowes’ little poem should stand high enough. “ Love’s 
Rebellion” is an exquisite specimen of bibliographic art; its 
old-fashioned type, its paper, as rough-edged as the most 
esthetic soul could desire, its red-lettered title-page, its 
quaint initial letters, head and tail pieces, and its dainty 
binding, all combine to form as pretty a volume as ever 
issued from the presses of London publisher. The poem 
itself is so obviously a secondary matter in the consideration 
of such a lepidum novum libellum that it is only after we 
have exhausted all our terms of admiration for an outward 
show that rivals anything that Pickering or Poulet-Malassis 
ever produced, that we think of turning to the poem itself. 
It is neither good nor bad. Much of it is very pretty, and 
there is often no little lyrical music in the lines, but “ Love’s 
Rebellion ” is evidently the work of an inexperienced singer, 
who is certainly not as yet informed with that divine afflatus 
which makes the hearers forget the faults in admiration of 
the vigour. He has, however, this great merit, that he does 
not follow the lead of any of the existing schools of poetry. 
Keats and some Elizabethan poets may find echo in his pages, 
but neither Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, Morris, nor 
Rossetti. Neither does he condescend to the expedient of 
concealing his weakness under offensive strength of expres- 
sion. He is nowhere at all indecent, which is saying a good 
deal for a small poet in these days. 


Le Journal d’une Femme. Par Octave Feuillet. (Paris: 
Calmann Levy.)—M. Octave Feuillet has written one or two 
novels of an altogether exceptional degree of merit, and a 
great many which are little better than clever reproductions 
of the worst parts of his good works. ‘ Les Amours de 
Philippe,” his last novel but one, belonged to both these 
classes, for its first part contained work as good as any he 
had ever done, and its second showed him at his feeblest. 
But “Le Journal d’une Femme” belongs solely to his inferior 
ane sip That it is cleverly written goes without saying. 

verything that M. Octave Feuillet writes must be written 
cleverly, but there is nothing in “ Le Journal d’une Femme” 
to show that he might not turn out novels of this type as fast 
as his pen would move, and present the world with as many 
romances every year as Major Pendennis calculated to be 
possible for his promising nephew. We, for our part, are not 
glad to see M. Feuillet writing this kind of thing. If he 
cannot give us another “ M. de Camors,” or a “ Roman d’un 
Jeune Homme Pauvre,” it isa pity he should associate his 
name with stories of such very inferior workmanship. “ Le 
Journal d’une Femme” is, as its name implies, the record of 
the events of a portion of a woman’s life, entered by her in 
her diary as they take place. Of the complicated relations of 
the heroine, Charlotte—* myope,” like so many of M. Feuillet’s 
fair women—and her dearest friend, Cecile, with the various 
male characters of the narrative, we shall not treat, but leave 
them for the reader to find out. Sufficient is it to say that 
the infrmgement of the seventh commandment is, as usual, 
the leading feature of the story; and that the well-known 
strictness of moral purpose which prevails in all M. Feuillet’s 
works enables him to make his characters say and do exactly 


what he likes without incurring any of the blame that might 
fall upon less principled writers. ere is a theory put into 
the mouth of a certain prince about the moral effects of 
dancing upon women which is as audacious in its offensive 

nicism as anything modern France has produced; but, then, 
the prince is meant to be a wicked personage, and M. 
Feuillet’s moral purpose must not be confounded with the 
failings of M. Emile Zola, M. Adolphe Belot, and M. de Gon- 
court. But we forget ourselves. These writers, also, are 
animated by strict moral purpose, and claim to be considered 
as teachers of morality ; so that, after all, M. Feuillet is not 
alone. On the whole, we are glad, however, that it is not the 
custom in England for men to communicate to women whom 
they happen to meet in society theories of morality which 
would be more appropriate in the pages of some medieval] 
Latinist than as an element of social small talk, 





VARIORUM NOTES. 
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A Neapolitan paper gives an interesting account of the daily 
life of General Garibaldi, his daughter, and his son-in-law, at 
Caprera. According to this account, Garibaldi’s chief pleasure 
is to be carried down to the sea-shore early in the morning, and to 
spend hours in the contemplation of the sea. The evening is 
generally devoted to music, in which Garibaldi, who is said to 
have a fine, powerful voice, joins occasionally. He has taught 
his daughter several of the songs he learnt while residing in 
America, and is said to take an especial delight in listening to 
their repetition. The whole description reads like a page from 
the letters of Pliny, describing the well-earned, peaceful retire- 
ment of some old pro-consul. Garibaldi, however, unlike Peele’s 
aged man-at-arms, declines to abandon the knight for the beads- 
man, and has announced his intention of taking up his residence 
at Genoa during the winter, probably with a view to Italia Irre- 
denta agitation. 

The late Mgr. Dupanloup was, it seems, the possessor of an 
unpublished tragedy, in five acts, by Lamartine. According to 
the story, Mgr. Dupanloup, in his youth, was staying with some 
friends, in whose house the young poet was passing some 
days. One evening, Lamartine read out his tragedy, and was 
counselled by his hosts, people opposed to the rising Romantic 
movement whose influence was strongly impressed upon the 
poem, not to publish it. Carried away by their advice, Lamartine 
the next morning took up the manuscript from the table where 
he had left it on the previous night, and tore it up in presence of 
his hosts, declaring, with truth, that he had not another copy. 
Young Dupanloup, however, had been so impressed by the poem 
that he had come down stairs during the night and copied out 
the whole of it. LLamartine never knew of the existence of this 
copy, which, it is said, Mgr. Dupanloup talked recently of 
having published, with the consent of Lamartine’s family. 


The Vienna Presse tells a good story of a Russian corporal 
who had so distinguished himself in the recent Turkish war that, 
before its close, he had received two crosses of St. George, and 
was about to receive a third. When his general was about to 
confer the third cross upon him, he first asked the corporal 
whether he would rather have the cross or a reward of one hun- 
dred roubles. The corporal paused thoughtfully for a moment, 
and then inquired the monetary value of the cross. ‘‘ Four 
roubles,” replied the general. ‘‘ Then,” replied the ingenious 
corporal, ‘‘I should prefer that your excellency would give me the 
cross and ninety-six roubles.” 


The rich banker, Abraham Oppenheim, who has just died at 
Cologne, bought once a handsome estate on the Rhine, adjoining 
which was a small piece of land, which the banker wished to own 
also, but which its owner asked a large sum for. The banker, 
like many rich men, was rather sparing of expense, and he de- 
cided to abandon his desire for Naboth’s vineyard. But Naboth 
determined the banker should purchase, and at Naboth’s price,’ 
so he built on the land a small tavern “‘ at the sign of Father, 
Abraham.” Abraham Oppenheim could not stand that, and he 
bought the property and pulled down the “ Father Abraham,” 
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A somewhat infrequent church-goer attended divine service, 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. - 


one day last week, and, we regret to say, owing, doubtless, to Lis Antoblography of Bir George Biddlecombe, C.B. (Crown 8y0, pp. 307.) Chapmag 


unfamiliarity with the place, began to fall asleep. Just as he 
was dozing off, however, and had completely forgotten where he 
was, there struck upon his drowsy senses the words, ‘‘ There was 
little Benjamin. their ruler.” That ‘‘ fetched” him, to use an 
Americanism, and he had got up, and was about to give three 
cheers for Lord Beaconsfield, when the horrified gaze of those 
around restored him to himself. He slept no more during the 
remainder of the service. 


General Butler’s Massachusetts campaign is, perhaps, one of 
the most remarkable of the many remarkable events in the life 
of the gallant warrior. Never, probably, since his New Orleans 
proclamation was denounced by Lord Palmerston as unworthy 
of an Anglo-Saxon, a soldier, and a general, have his movements 
been so important in the States. The adoption of “labour” 
party-cries and the toleration of Socialist agitators is a strong 
move. Perhaps, it is in revenge for the old stories about the 
spoons. 


A young man, who appropriately signs himself ‘‘ Green,” an- 
nounces in the ‘‘agony column” of a daily this week, to the 
person from whom he implores an interview, that he will be 
‘* in the usual two places.”” The remarkable power of keeping 
an appointment in two different places rivals the story of Cag- 
liostro in St. Petersburg, or Kehama’s multiform entrance into 
hell. 

The library of a well-known New York theatrical manager was 
to be sold this week. The collection, which chiefly consisted of 
theatrical biographies and plays, was especially rich in the 
** illustrated” books so dear to American collectors, one volume 
containing fifty portraits of Garrick, another, forty of Pope. 


The ‘‘ Lionnes Pauvres” of MM. Emile Augier and Foussier, 
which we have not been permitted to see adapted to our stage, 
has just met with immense success at the Residentz Theater in 
Berlin, where it has been produced for the first time by the well- 
known author, Paul Lindau. 


The old custom of opening the theatres gratis on the Emperor’s 
Birthday, which did so much to make August a popular month 
under the Second Empire, is to be revived to-morrow in honour 
of the fete of the Distribution of Recompenses. 


The Ameer of Cabul is said to be endeavouring to raise a 
Jehad. Some among our Jingoes are very anxious to know if it 
is very heavy, and what he will do with it if he succeeds? 


Mr. Wendel] Phillips, the great American orator, has been 
carrying on an animated correspondence with Mr. James G. 
Blaine on the Government legal-tender paper, ‘‘ inter-convertible 
with bonds for a long term, and at a low rate of interest.” Mr. 
Phillips thinks this plan would save the Republican party from 
the Bourbon South in 1880. 


M. Habeneck, the ex-sous-prefect of Carpentras, has become 
quite a distinguished personage since his dismissal from office, 
and goes about founding Democratic clubs based upon the prin- 
ciples of ’89. 


Now that Mr. Erasmus Wilson is to be made a baronet, he 
must choose a motto. We propose ‘‘rem acu tetigisti”’ for his 
consideration. 


Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, M.P., is at present engaged upon a life 
of Charles James Fox. 

The ‘‘ Dimitri’? of M. Jonciéres is to be given at Covent 
Garden some time next May, with Patti and Nicolini in the 
principal parts. 

M. Gounod is engaged in composing the music for an opera by 
MM. d’Ennery and Brésil. Its provisional title is “ La Tribut 
de Zamara.’’ 

M. Capoul has, it is said, the intention of producing Ambroise 
Thomas’s ‘‘ Frangoise de Rimini ” during the winter season. 


Our old friend ‘‘ The Scrap of Paper” is to be revived at the 
Court, with pretty much the same company as in 1876. 


Buisson, B.M.A.—Third French Reader. (Small 8vo, pp. 203.) Hachette and Oo, 


Cole, Nathan.—The Royal Parks and Gardens of London, (Deny 8yo, pp. 
* Journal of Horticulture ” Office. BY S¥0, pp. 131.) 


Delbos, Prof. Leon.—Chapters on the Science of Language. (Crown 8vo, pp, lit) 
Williams and Norgate. : 

De Pomar, Deke) Secret Marriage. In 3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) Cha ma 
Hall. 3ls. 64. ‘pman 

Grey, oe ene Crofton’s Repentance. In 2 vols. (Crown 8vo.) Cha ana 
Hall. 2ls. Pman 

Kennard, i M.A.—Arundines Sturi. (Crown 8vo, pp. 123.) J, Parker and 
Co. ¥ 


Kingsley, Charles.—True Words for Brave Men. (Small 8vo, pp, 246.) ©, Kegan 


Paul and Co. 
Lewis, Edward Dillon.—A Paper on the Codification of the Criminal Law 
land. (Demy 8vo, pp. 47.) C. Kegan Pauland Co. Is. of Eng: 


London Science Class-Books. Edited by G. Carey Foster, F.R.S., and p 
Magnus, B.A.—Botany, Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, Vertebrata, Inverta. 
brata. (F. cap. 8vo.) Longmansand Co. 1s. 6d. each. 

Marshall, William.—England’s Language. (Crown vo,pp. 120.) Longmans and Co. 

Miller, a of Far-away Lands. (Crown 8vo, pp. 301.) Longmans 
and Co, 

Miller, Joaquin.—Songs of the Sierras. (Crown 8vo, pp. 323.) Longmans and Co, ! 

O’Brien, Charlotte G.—Light and Shade. In 2 vols. (Crown 8vo.) ©, Kegan 
Paul and Co. 

Robinson, J. C., F.S.A.—The Madonna dei Candelabri of Raffaelle. (De 
J. Rimell and Son. my 8v0,) 

Spencer, Herbert.—Education. Cheap edition. (Crown 8vo, pp. 171.) Williams 
and Norgate. 2s. 6d. 

Spender, Bally 4. True Marriage. In3vols. (Crown 8vo.) Hurstand Blackett, 
Sls. 6d. 


The First Violin. A Novel. In3vols. (Crown8vo.) R. Bentley and Son. 31s. 64, 
rs + Reapeaimaaaaaies In 3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) Sampson Low ani Co, 
3. ° 
Translations. By R. C. Jebb, H. Jackson, and W. E. Currey. (Crown 8y 
421.) G. Bell and Sons. ” y. O» PDs 
Van Lauri, Henri.—The French Revolutionary Epoch. In 2 vols, e 
pp. 503 ; 454.) Cassell and Co. (Demy ‘Oro, 
Vaughan, Henry Halford.—New Readings and New Renderings of 
, Tragedies. Vol. I. (Demy 8vo, pp. 590.) C. Kegan Paul and Corea 
Vou Wasielwski.—Life and Letters of Schumann. (Crown 8vo, pp. 300.) W, 
Reeves. 
Waller, a B., M.A.—The Apocalypse. (Demy 8vo, pp. 403). C. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 
Wetherfield, G. M.—A Handy Book upon the Law relating to Bills of Sale, 
8vo, pp. 96.) William Cate. 1s, (Feag 








PARIS EXHIBITION, 
teenie pee 
THE EXAMINER is on sale in the Paris Exhibition at the 
kiosque of Galignani’s Messenger, Section Anglaise, opposite the 


offices of the British Commission, near the Porte Desaix, Champ 
de Mars. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :—Post free, within the United King. 
dom—Yearly, £1 8s. 6d. ; Half-yearly, 143. 34. ; Quarterly, 7s. 2d. 
—U.S. of America, £1 10s. 6d., or $7 50 gold.—India and the 
Colonies, £1103. 6d. Subscriptions are payable in advance, and 
may commence at any time, 
eee 

The EDITOR cannot undertake to return Manuscripts. 
SSS ae 


THE EXAMINER. 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d, 


CONTENTS OF No. 3,689, OCTOBER 12, 1878, 


Notes and Comments. 
The Afghan Scare. The Foreign Policy of Italy. The Suppression of Socialism, 


Persia. Colonel Stanley at Blackpool. 
Presidency of the Royal Academy. Why is Money Scarce? 
Lord Norton’s Masterpiece. Fouché at Whitehall. The Church Congress 


Cottage Homes for Pauper Children. The Young Recruit. 
The Proper Study of Mankind. ‘ ’ 





Mr. Lang’s Cyprus. The Cossacks. Edmond About’s “ Fougas.”* 
The Europeans. Heine in English. The Nabob. 





Variorum Notes. New Books and New Editions. 





Subscription, post free, £1 8s, 6d. per annum. 
LONDON: PURLISHED AT 135, STRAND, W.C. 
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T. JAMES’S HALL.—Mr. WALTER BACHP’S PIANO- 

FORTE RECITAL, MONDAY, October 28th, “oe 3 o'clock precisely, 

Stalls, 5s.; tickets, 3s. and 1s, Stanley Lucas, Weber, 84, New Bond-street ; usual 
Agents; Austin’s, St. James’s Hall, 28, Piccadilly. 


R. WALTER BACHE’S RECITAL, October 28.—Pro- 
— will include Chopin’s Sonata (funeral march), op. 35; Beethoven's 
Sonata, Apassionata, op. 57; Liszt’s C minor Polonaise (first time in England). 
Stalls, 5s. ; tickets, 3s. and 1s. 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 


The Professorship of Greek in the Queen's College,' Belfast, being now vacant, 
candidates for that office are requested to forward their testimonials to the Under- 
Secretary, Dublin Castle, on or before the 30th October, 1878, in order that the 
same may be submitted to his Grace the Lord Lieutenant. 

The candidate who may be selected for the above Professorship will have to enter 
upon his duties forthwith. 


Dublin Castle, 16th October, 1878. 











[MPEE AL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad-street, E.C. ; and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 8. W. 


Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
: E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard-street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON. 
Incorporated under Special Acts of Parliament. * 
Funds in hand are nearly three-quarters of a million sterling. 
DECLARATION OF TENTH BONUS. 
Assurances effected under the bonus tables before the 3lst December, 1878, will 
be entitled to participate in the distribution of the profits. 
' The thirty-first annual report and balance sheet may be had on application to any 


|of the agents, or to 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


ce 


B IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on demand. 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed 
on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keeping Accounts. Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec- 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares purchased 
find sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to2. On Mondays 
the Bank is cpen until 9 p.m. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under 


Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan,and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
despatch their Steamers from Southampton, via the Suez Canal, every Thursday, 
ee every Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every 

onday. 


Offices—122, Leadenhall-street, E.C., and 25, Cockspur-street, 8.W. 


—_—_ 


ROFITABLE INVESTMENTS in ENGLISH SECU- 


RITIES, paying regular dividends. Supported by the chief noblemen, 
clergy, and aristocracy of the kingdom. Large profits can be made immediately. 
Full particulars may be had of . J. Anderson, 14, Devonshire-square, Bishops- 
gate-street, London, E.C. 





SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and williners 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the immediate execution 
of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, besides material 
at 1s. per yard and upwards, to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London General Mourning Warehouse, in 
Regent-street. Reasonable estimates also given for household mourning at a great 
saving to large or small families. 


TA FT’? Ss” 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 





£10 —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
° per post, One of 


BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp- 
tight, and dust-ti¢eht. 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. Hassats says :—** The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 
20, GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREET, W. 


e) UDSON’S DYES. 





In 30 Colours. 
For domestic use. 
Simple and effectual. 
Price 8 ENCE per bottle, 


UDSON’S DYES. 


Any one can use them ina 
Pail of Water. 
Time—Ten Minutes, 
Sold by Chemists. 








e) UDSON ’S DYES. 
; For Silk, Wool, Ribbons, Braid, 
Lace, Veils, Scarfs, Dresses, 
and Curtains. 
Sold by Stationers. 





GRATHFUL—COMPoOoRTIN G. 


EPPS’S 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS aw CO., 
HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 





GOLD MEDAL PARIS. 
RY’ 8 ©OCOA. EXTRACT 


al Guaranteed pure Coeca only deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in packets 
and tins. 





TWELFTH EXHIBITION MEDAL. 
GOLD MEDATUL PARIS, is evidence of 


the high opinion entertained by the International Jury of the merits of 
FRY’S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 
Ask for Fry’s cFLEBRATED Caracas Cocoa, a choice preparation. 





Possessing all the Properties of the Finest 


Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


For the Nursery, the Sick-Room, and the Family Table. 





“ CLEANLINESS.” 
NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 
Blocks and 1s, Boxes. at 

sk for 


W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12, Soho-square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several spurious imitations. 





ESTABLISHED 1803. 


SALMON, ODY, & CO.,, 


BELTS, Inventors and Fatentees of the 


LADIES’ 


ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, To his late ee ee ee to Her Majesty's 
&e., 292, STRAND, LOWDOW. 
MADE TO ANY N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies, 
MEASURE. Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post froes 
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TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 198. to sss. 
ELECTRO FORKS—Table,from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, a1s., 56s., 958» 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s. 

DISH COVERS—Tin, 228. ; Metal,6ss. ; Electro, AUIS 
ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. 


LAM PS—Patent Rock Oi!, Moderator, &c. \ 
FP RONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 

COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &c, 2: 
CHINA & GLASS—Dinner Services, &c. Pp 


4s, kina wiuam st, LONDON BRIDGE. 


DEANE & CO., We 
MAPLE & CO.,, 
145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
URNISH THROUGHOUT. 
JFIRSI-CLASS FURNITURE. 





ANUFACTURERS of ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 

ANUFACTURERS of SUPERIOR FURNITURE. 

ANUFACTURERS of BEDROOM SUITES. 
MANUFACTURERS of BEDDING. 





n[HE LARGEST STOCK of 
(RENTAL CARPETS in EUROPE. 
RUSsiAN- TURKISH WAR. 
PERSIAN and TURKISH CARPETS. 
VER 2,000 DAGHESTAN and SOWRNACK CARPETS 


received from Constantinople. These goods have been bought by agents 
especially despatched by Messrs. MAPLE and Co. for cash, are of great rarity, 
some being very handsome old prayer rugs which have been made over 100 years. 
The prices are wonderfully low—in fact, one-third of that usually asked for these 
curiosities.—145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, London. 





RECEIVED. 
LARGE CONSIGNMENTS, 
ONSISTING of 500 TURKEY CARPETS of an Extra 


Quality, per ships Tasso, Perin, and Macedonia, from Smyrna. 


HESE TURKEY CARPETS are indeed a very fine and 


choice lot, and the prices are wonderfully low—in fact, the cost of carpeting 
& room with one of these would be very little more than with best Brussels, a large 
sized carpet costing only about 14 guineas. Messrs. MAPLE beg to state that the 
have never been abie to offer such cheap goods before.—145, 146, 147, 148, and 149, 
Tottenham Court Road, London. 





OSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Messrs. MAPLE and Co. beg respectfully to state that this Department is 
now so organised that they are fully prepared to execute and supply any article that 
ean possibly be required in —— at the same price if not less than any other 
house in England. Patterns sent and quotations given free of charge, 


MAPLE & CO, 
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The simplest, cheapest, and best Machine in use, 
Price 20s. and 12s. 6d, 


ELLIS & Oo., 
42, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W.C, 
Two doors from Mudie’s Library. 
Circulars and Trade Terms on application, 





Adie 5. 


THE BEST ARTICLES. 


FENDERS—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze, gs. to £6, 








GASELIERS—2-light, 17s. ; 3 do., g0s.; § do. £4 48. 

KITCHENERS—From 3-ft., £3, to 6-ft. £30. 

KITCHEN UTENSILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &. 

GARDEN TOOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 
(CATALOGUES FREE.) 


STOVES—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c, 
4 BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
a BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 





ee & SONS ILLUSTRATED CALALOGUE of 
BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 


FBEDROOM FURNITURE, 


SENT FREE BY POST, 


Hy42 & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
COURZ-ROAD, LONDON, W. : 





LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 
® ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated 
and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and pHevwon 
distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every article 
by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92, Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18, Trinity Street, London,8.E, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle pre. 
pared by E. LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 


“ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 

WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of Five Hundred 
Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here 
avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the uisite eis 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, — 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn “a 
sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 3ls. 6d. ; postage free. Double ditto, 
a 6, ie, and 52s, 6d.; postage free. Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 52s, 6d: 
postage free. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to Jonn WuiTe, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for VARI. 
COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are draws 
on like an ordinary Stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each, postage free 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 





H{OLLoway's PILLS.—The Female’s Friend.—So s002 


as the human functions are disordered they should be rectified. It is 8 
hogelens dcienion bo leave the malady - its own course. A few appro eos 
of Holloway’s Pills at the proper period will prevent many a serious - 
arrest all morbid influences, and seovenk disease from extending and affecting ie 
distant organs. Their primary action is upon the blood, stomach, liver, drug 
and bowels. Their secondary action strengthens the nervous centres. No osm 
can be at once so harmless yet so antagonistic to disorders affecting the pe 
The most perfect reliance may be placed upon their purifying, regulating, a0! ’ 
vating virtues, They may be safety taken by females at any agee 
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STRENGTH FOR THE WEAK, |K EATING’S couGH ‘LOZENGES— 





HE latest addition. to Therapeutics is the. Cincoveey of a 

NEW COMPOUND SALT, having two distinct bases. This — aid to 

medicine, if dissolved in hot water, forms a most invigorating lotion, quickly curing 

Melber arising froin whatever cause, and drawing out pains and aches, and is 
LIEBIG’S SILVER SALT. 


The feeble and those in delicate health will find this Salt highly invigorating and 
xhilerating, which all who suffer from Colds and Weaknesses will at once 
appreciate, as it fortifies any weak bathed with it, thereby preventing and 
keeping off Colds, by giving a warm glow of health, and should always be at hand 
for use in changeable weather, to rub in any part as a protection. 


LIEBIG’S PEARLS OF STRENGTH 


are perfectly tasteless, being prepared in the form of Pearls, which they resemble 
in appearance. This elegant medicine is te different to ever brought 
before the public, containing, in a cheap an ene form, a most elaborate prepa- 
ration, adapted to all ages and constitutions, for 


ENRICHING THE BLOOD, 


and for the permanent cure of General Weakness—Shortness of Breath—Impo- 
verished Blood—Noises in the Head and Ears—Impaired Sight and Memory—Indi- 
gestion—Incapacity for Study or Business—Dizziness— Rheumatism and Pains and 
Aches—Nervous Prostration—Palpitation of the Heart—Pains in the Back—Bilious 
and Liver Complaints—Weakness of the Chest—Melancholy—Trembling of the 
Hands and Lim Neuralgia—Want of Energy and Loss of Appetite, and most 
other symptoms of failing health. 


TESTIMONIAL from Sir CHARLES LOCOCK, 
Physician to the Queen. 

* T have seen the effects of Liebig’s Pearls of Strength, and regard them favour- 
ably as a general family medicine, pleasant to take, and beneficial in their action. 
I have also subjected the Silver Salt to some very severe tests, and find that the hot 
solution draws out pains and aches ina few minutes, and is without doubt the 
most powerful invigorator known, and these two remedies appear to me to fully 
bear out all that is claimed for them. 

** CHARLES Lococr, M.D.” 

In cases of Bebe reg functional, or organic weakness, the Silver Salt will soon 
effect a cure, if applied as a lotion to the place, causing the blood to flow there, and 
the then becomes strong; and these two remedies comprise the whole of the 
LIEBIG SYSTEM of MEDICINE, of supplying the bl with its ferruginous, 
phosphatic, and saline elements, for curing langour, exhaustion, and early decay, by 
rendering the blood sufficiently rich to nourish the body, expel allimpurities, infuse 
new life, and build up a stronger constitution, and has so far proved a success that 
it is rapidly supe ing the old system. 


These PEARLS are sold in boxes at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6Gd., 11s., 22s., and 23s., 
and the SILVER SALT is the same — There is a considerable saving in buying 
the larger quantities, and they can forwarded to any part, , With 
printed directions for use. 


M. LIEBIG & CO., 


17, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at PARIS and NEW YORK. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


M BR. Go. Jo JONES 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Witt be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains the most 
unique system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural teeth 
without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are atapes in the 
most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesion, 
extraction of loose teeth or stumps — unnecessary ; and, by recent scientitic dis- 
coveries and improvements in mec cal dentistry, detection is rendered utterly 
impossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete mastication, extreme 
lightness, combined with strengthand durability, are insured, useless bulk bei 
obviated ; articulation is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration o 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an entirely new process. 














TESTIMONIAL. 

«My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
Geopared in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders pay mastiention 
and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty's 
Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Den. 


tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name, 
” " ” 8. G. HUTCHINS, % 


*“ By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day will be forwarded on application to 
88, Upper Thames Street, London, and in future will be issued with every packet 
sold by us, 








ever-increasing sale of over 50 years, . - - 


IZ EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


The Best Safest. 
TICKLING in the THROAT. Remedy for COUGHS, ASTHMA, PHLEGM, and 


K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES— 
Convenient to keep handy in the pocket. 











K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES— 
Are universally recommended by the Faculty. 

Testimonial. (Original may be seen.) 

tried your Cough Lozenges in India, I have much pleasure in 

testifying to their beneficial effects in cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma, and 

Bronchial affections ; so good a medicine ought to be known to be ted. I 

have prescribed it largely with the best results. 


Dear Sir: Ha 


W.B.G., - 
Apothecary, H. M. Indian Medical Service, . 


Sold in Boxes 1s. 144., Tins 2s, 9d., by all Druggists, &. 





IRST-CLASS SEWING MACHINES at about one-fourth 


of their real value. Guaranteed to uce first-class workmanship at the 
rate of nearly 1,500 stitches per minute, and may be thoroughly depended upon in 


ye nee A MARVEL! 


PRICE ONLY 27s. 64. EACH, 
The lowest amount at which a good reliable Sewing Machine has ever been offered 
to the public. To prevent disappointment, and to ensure early execution, orders, 
with P.O.O. for 27s. 6d., made — at General Post Office, to Mr. W. Sargent, 
Manager, Empire Sewing Machine Gomspeny, 147, Queen Victoria-street, London 
E.C., should be sent in as soon as possible, since the demand for the Machine 
undoubtedly be far in excess of the limited stock on hand. 

N.B.—The Machines will be forwarded per return, carefully packed, to all parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Addresses must be plainly written, and any Machine 
not pagneres of will be immediately exchanged. 

Residents in the country will find this an admirable opportunity for obtaining a 
first-class Sewing Machine direct from the consignees—less both the manufacturer's 
and the retailer's profits, which usually amount to 65 per cent., and which come 
from the public pocket. 

To those in want of a livelihood this Machine will bea t boon, making, as it 
does, about 1,500 stitches per minute. The profit accru to the owner for one 
week’s work will clear the expense ori y incurred in purchasing it, 

Oil, 6d. per bottle ; cotton and needles, from 1s. per dozen. 


(Signed) WALTER SARGENT, 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
147, Queen VicTorta-STREET, Lonpoy, E.C. 





AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 
Illustrations by the Antot and Sawyer’s Collo emplo: 
the Trustees of the British Museum, Paleograp! 
, and other Learned Societies. 

Fac-siumiles of Medals and Comms, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 

Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &c. 
For Terms and Specimens, apply to the ManaGEr. 
Autotype is Permanent Photography with unique powers of artistic expression. 
For examples of Autotype reproductions of works of Old and Modern visit 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


36, RATHBONE PLACE, 


Just published, eighty-nine representations of 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN, 
As exemplified in British Portraiture, selected by G. W. Rerp, Esq., Keeper of the 


Print-room, British Museum. 


Semi-Classic Equine Studies by Lronarpo CatrEerMmot#, including ‘‘ The Chariot 
Team,” “ Selloe My Leader,” “ The Amazon,” *‘ Thunder and Lightning,” “ Stable 


Friendship,” &c., &c., original, vigorous, and popular. 
In preparation, Autotype reproductions of the celebrated painting by E. J. 


Poynter, R.A., 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT, 
Also copies of the fine painting by Rp. E:morz, Esq., 
WINDSOR CASTLE AT SUNRISE. 
Both pictures having been translated into Monochrome by their authors ex 
pressly for Autotype. 
Catalogues on application. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36, RATHBONE-PLACE, We 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W.S. Brrp. Director of the Works, J. R. Sawrzr. 





Just published, crown 8vo, vellum, price 5s., 


RUNDINES STURI; sive Eclogae ex Mureto, Bucha- 
nano, Aliisque, Recentioris Aevi Poetis. 
Collegit atque Edidit ROBERTUS B. KENNARD, M.A., E. Coll. Di Joh. Bapt., 
Oxon, Rector de Marnhull, Dorset. 
JAMES PARKER and Co., Oxford; and London, 377, Strand. 





Small crown 8yvo, limp cloth, 2s., by post 2s. 2d. 
_ NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


LA ACT (THE)—Funeral Rites of Nations and 
Individuals. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


ADKIEL’S ALMANAC for 1879, now read Yeas of 
les—Voice of the Stars—Weather Predictions, Hierog ec, &. 
Zadkiel foretold War in Turkey, Yellow Fever in America, Troubles in Thdia, &a 
Circulation over 100,000. 
COUSINS and Co.. 3. York-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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1344 THE EXAMINER, 


13, Great Martpornoven Street. 


HURST and BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


A TRUE MARRIAGE. By Emrty Srryper, Author of 
** Restored,”’ “ Son and Heir,’’ &c. 3 vols. 


MICHELLE and LITTLE JACK. By Frances Martin, 
Author of “ The Life of Angélique Arnauld.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


A CHEQUERED LIFE. By Mrs. Day, Author of “From 
Birth to Bridal,’’ &c. 3 vols. 
‘A good novel, in which power of description, dramatic force, and ready inven- 
tion give vitality to the story. ‘Tho plot is deeply interesting.”"—Court Journal, 


MRS. GREY’S REMINISCENCES. By Lapy Brake. 


“* Lady Blake's volumes are altogether so entertaining that they deserve to be 
studied.’’—Morning Post. 


UNDER TEMPTATION. By the Author of “Ursula’s 
Love Story,” “‘ Beautiful Edith,” &c. 3 vols, 
* An extremely clever story, remarkably well told.’’—Post. 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Moteswortn, 
Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 
“‘ This story is developed witb skill, and its interest never flags.’’—Spectator. 


THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. By Karuarine Kina, 
Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment,”’ &. 3 vols. 


A BROKEN FAITH. By Iza Durrus Harpy. Author 


of “ Ouly a Love Story,’ “ Glencairn,” &c. 3 vols. [Neat week. 





ON FOOT in SPAIN. By Major Campion, Author of “On 


the Froutier.’’ With Illustrations, demy 8vo. [Neat week, 





SHOOTING ADVENTURES, CANINE LORE, and SEA- 
FISHING TRIPS. By “ Witprowter,” ‘“Synapsnor.” 2 vols, large crown 
8vo. [This day. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Sir GEORGE BIDDLECOMBE, 


C.B., Captain R.N, With a Portrait and Obituary Notice. Large crown 8yo, 
8s 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S LETTERS. Translated by Frrzn. 


Maxse. Small crown 8yvo, cloth, 6s, 











HIBERNIA VENATICA, By M. O'Connor Morais, 


Author of “Triviata.”” With Portraits of the Marchioness of Waterford» 
the Marchioness of Ormonde, Lady Randolph Churchill, Hon. Mrs. Malone, 
Miss Persse (of Moyode Castle), Mrs. Stewart Duckett, and Miss Myra 
Watson. Large crown 8vo, 18s. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 





No, XITII., October, 1878. Price 6s. 


[HE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. 
. FURTHER EVIDENCE ON THE PETRINE CLAIMS, 
. THE HISTORY AND DOCTRINES OF IRVINGISM, 
. MR. BROWNING’S POEMS, 
. LECKY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
. CREEDS AND THEORIES OF DEVELOPMENT, 
. THE EARLY CELTIC CHURCH. 
. CYPRUS. : 
. LANCASHIRE AND THE COTTON STRIKE. 
SHORT NOTICES, 


ewyoannonre 








SPOTTISWOODE and Co., New Street Square, London, E.C. 


PHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 292, 
is Published THIS DAY, 


CONTENTS, 





I, JOHN DRYDEN, 
If. Risk OF THE MODERN BRITISH EMPIRE, 
Ill, ELEPHANT CATCHING, 
IV. PETRARCH, 
V. ANCIENT CYPRUS. 
VI. M. TIDERS: IS LIFE AND CHARACTER, 
Vit. TUE LANCASHIRE COTTON STRIKE, 
Vill. IS THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND PROTESTANT? 
TX. THE REVIVAL OF TURKEY, 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
7 ee 


Printed for the Proprietor by JAMES GRAY, at 396, Strand; and Published by ARTHUR PERCY MILLAR, at 136, Strand, London, in the County 
of Middlesex.—Satunpay, October 19, 1878, 





OCTOBER 19, 1878. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S” 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


BY FANNY KEMBLE. 
RECORDS OF A GIRLHOOD. By Frances ayy 


Kensie. In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


LIFE and LETTERS of the REV. WALTER F 


UHAR HOOK, D.D., Late Dean of Chichester. the Rev. W. R. 
tEPHENS, Prebendary of Chichester, Author of the “ Life of St. John Chry. 
sostom,” &. In 2 vols., demy 8vo. With 2 Portraits. 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the German of 


Professor Max Duncker. By Evetyn Ansotr, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxferd. Volume II. In demy 8vo. 

The Second Volume, containing an account of the Rise of Ass rie, of the Pheeni. 
cian Colonies, the Hebrew Monarchy, the later Pharaohs, the bylonian and 
Lydian Empires. It also shows what light has been thrown by recent discoveries 
and criticism upon the history of the Kings of Judab and Israel, and enables us to 
compare the statements of Herodotus and Diodorus on Agypt and Lydia with what 
is known from more original sources. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of HONORE DE BALZAC. 


With a Memoir by his Sister, Madame Dr Survitte. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 
pee Portrait and Facsimile of Balzac’s handwriting. Translated by C. Laman 
ENNEY. 


OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry Barron Baker, Author 


of “French Society from the Fronde to the Great Revolution.” In 2 vols. 
demy 8x0. With Portraits of Garrick, Peg Woffington, John Kemble, Bdmund 
can, iston, 


OLD PARIS: ITS COURT and LITERARY SALONS, 


By Catherine Charlotte, Lapy Jackson, Editor of ‘‘ The Jackson Disries”’ and 
“The Bath Archives.’ In2 vols., large crown 8vo. With Portraits of Bossuet, 
Fenelon, Moliére, Corneille, Anne of Austria, Louis XIV, 


ADVENTUROUS LIVES. A Princess of the First 


Empire, the Count of St. Germain, Cagliostro, Casanova, the Count de Bon- 
neval, John Law, William Caxton, Villehardouin, Joinville, Rubruquis, Marco 
Polo, Sir John Maundevile, A Wandering Jew, A Travelled Moor, A Learned 
Ambassador, The Last of the Valois, A Free-Lance, A Buccaneer, William 
Dampier, Some Eminent Pirates, Barentz and Heemskerck, Some Odd Men. 
bers of Parliament, A Fine Old English Gentleman, A Saint of the Revolu 
tion. In 2vols., crown 8vo. By Bernarp Henny BECKER. 


The STORM and ITS PORTENTS: Scenes from the 


Reign of Louis XVI. By Dr. T. L. Putpson. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with Portrait, 


DIPLOMATIC SKETCHES. By An Ovrsrper. 
No. 2. GENERAL VON "he temeieed ga DANISH QUESTION, 


NEW NOVELS, 


At all Libraries, or ora me 
’ 


THE FIRST VIOLIN 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo,. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION, BY THE AUTHORS OF 
THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT, 
THE WOOING 0’T, 
SUCCESS: and HOW HE WON IT, 
KILCORRAN, : 


WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


BENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


The intention of the Publishers in initiating this Series is to place before the 
public such works of Travel, Biography, or Fiction as have al y acquired some 
notoriety, or are the productions of popular Authors, in a handy and cheap form. 

The volumes will, however, be produced on good paper, will be well printed 
neatly bound, so that when any volume has been read it can find a permanent place 
in the library. : 

THE PRICE OF EACH VOLUME WILL BE HALF-A-CROWN. 


The following Volumes will be published at the end of 


October :-- 
1, LAND 0’ THE LEAL. (An entirely New Story.) By 


the Author of ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 


2. A VERY SIMPLE STORY, and WILD MIKE. 8y 


FLORENCE Montaomery, Author of ‘‘ Misunderstood.’”’ 


3. AS HE COMES UP THE STAIR. By the Author ol 


**Comin’ thro’ the Rye.”’ 


4, RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By the Author of “ The 


Woolng o't,” &e. 


5. A BLUE STOCKING. By Mrs. Annie EpwarpEs 


Anthcress of “ Archie Lovell,’”’ &c. : 


6. FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. By Onz wHe 


HAS ENDURED IT, A New Edition. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 























